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The second part of Faust is an independent world, only loosely 
connected with the first part, as will be acknowledged if we re- 
flect on what is the real dramatic element. The first part pos- 
sesses a very powerful motive in the pathos connected with the 
actual individuals: Faust and Margaret. Its lyric fire flares at 
the conclusion, in the insane words of Margaret, into a funeral pyre, 
and we might well infer that no second part could follow from 
the first. To the scornful words of Mephistopheles that she is 
judged, rings back the voice from above, that through the willing 
endurance of righteous punishment she is also saved. The pow- 
ers of good, as the almighty force of the divine order, conquer. 
We behold Faust not at rest, but on the contrary, rebelling 
against his infernal companion, and we may well imagine that he 
in the fate of Margaret has learned by experience the deepest secret 
of the history of the human race, and must now bury himself 
within himself in order to rise — this past and prepare him- 
self for a new existence. 

In any case the powers of evil have come to anend. The sec- 


ond part cannot return to any snch theoretical and individual 
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motive. We have before seen that it must certainly have for 
content the solution of the old bargain, and hence the fifth act 
of the second part might be joined to the present conclusion of 
the first part, without our noticing the omission of the first four 
preceding acts by any essential loss. I am convinced that Faust 
might thus be produced on our stage. 

But Goethe had quite another intention. He wished to put 
into the Faust story the result of an eclectic theory of the uni- 
verse, of a completed view of the world. Because as a poet he 
could not, like Herder or Hegel write a Philosphy of History, he 
was obliged to put his conception of it into a poetic form, and 
therefore he could not satisfy himself with the first part. He 
must have a second in order to show forth the powerful elements 
which move the world, Nature and Art, the State and the Church. 
Faust and Mephistopheles in this become only the representa- 
tives of humanity, which striving toward the infinite is continu- 
ally losing itself in the finite. Even towards the close of the 
first part they began to broaden out into such typical figures. 
The whole world already recognizes them as the absolute sym- 
bols of the absolute tragedy and comedy of the soul. Goethe 
himself has used them both thus under the cloak of “Invectives,” 
and afterwards in ““Masquerades.” For this reason the second part 
has no real plot. It aims to present to us only a symbolical les- 
son in the form of adrama. Or ratier, I should say, to charac- 
terize Goethe’s own conception of the theatrical element, in the 
form of an opera. And it is to be acknowledged that he has suc- 
ceeded quite as well as in the first part in carrying oui his idea. 
It was a long time before the trial was made with the first part. 
With the second the music, the ballet and the decorative scenery 
must form no inconsiderable pari. The directions which Goethe 
has given for the scenic arrangements are quite exact. 

The second part paints for us the progress of the human spirit 
in its enfranchisement from the middle ages to modern times. 
The first part depicted the liberation of the soul to life from the 
abstractions of theology and magic. The second part must 
therefore have a series of elements each one of which gravitates 
towards another focus. We find ourselves at first in the court, 
where the life of the State is exhibited in its greatest magniti- 
cence. Secondl¥ we force our way into nature to see how out of 
the chaos of elements she gradually collects herself, till she 
reaches the noble form of man, and is spiritually transfigured 
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through love—and then third, art unfolds to us the magic of all 
its metamorphoses from the austere simplicity of ancient trag- 
edy to the stormy pean which to-day inspires a nation to fight in 
the armies of liberty for the inalienable rights of humanity. 
Fourth, we are shown war, not only the war of the State with 
itself, in which the power of arms decides, ,but also the 
bloodless though no less obstinate war of State and Church. 
Finally industry and trade terminate the activity of Faust. They 
promote the peaceful return of nations to what is useful and ben- 
eficial. It is Mephistopheles and not Faust who utters the sen- 
tence that trade, war, and piracy, are not separable. 

The first act shows us the feudal state in its dissolution. The 
young emperor desires not only to rule, he wishes also to enjoy 
himself. Mephistopheles and Faust find their way into the court 
as magicians. There is great scarcity of money. Mephistophe- 
les insinuates that there is plenty of money, only that it is con- 
cealed in the veins of the earth, under the foundations of walls 
and elsewhere. Nature and mind nevertheless delay taking pos- 
session of it. Nature and mind? But the old chancellor says 
that this speech savors of Atheism and not of Christianity, for 
nature is sin and mind is the devil, and their combined product is 
dceubt. Mephistopheles brings forward the proposition to fur- 
nish paper money. It is truly no reality, but intelligence invests 
it with the value of reality. Here, as frequently in Goethe, we 
touch upon the question of property. Money as the general equiva- 
lent of all things in exchange, levels the distinction of rank and 
class, and in its possession we have already potentially all posses- 
sions. Whoever I may be, I can obtain for the money which I have, 
exactly as much as any one else. Even a prince can obtain no 
more than I, and by the means of money I become in the mate- 
rial world fully equal to him. Feudal monarchy passed over into 
the money-monarcby, in which the reality of matter stands aside 
at last before the ideality of mind, which gives to a little piece of 
paper the value of gold and silver. The allegory of the Mas- 
querade shows us society and its constant, principal aim. In so- 
ciety as well as in the court, restraint, false appearance and dis- 
simulation rule supreme. There is a constant masquerade without 
masks. Itis prosaic. Plutus is its god, for the possession of 
money is the means of entering into society and of enjoyment. 
Poetry as the Boy Charioteer is not for the masses, yet in his co- 
quettish action attracts curiosity, and Faust must speak with 
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him. He wishes to conjure up the picture of the most beautiful 
man and the most beautiful woman, Paris and Helen, as royal 
leisure takes pleasure in contemplating living pictures. This Me- 
phistopheles will not undertake, for beauty and the antique are not 
his sphere. He as pyre evil, belongs to Christianity, to the north 
and demoniacal deformity. Nevertheless he possesses the key 
by which he can compel “The Mothers” to conjure up those 
beautiful images. The key is sensuousness and its limits—but 
the lock I may now say which first gives to view the ideal of 
beauty, is the Phantasy. This, it seems to me, is what Goethe 
intended to figure forth in the mystical expression of “The Moth- 
ers.” It occurs in Paracelsus and also in Plutarch, with whom 
however it is always necessary to call to mind his description. 
This reminds us of the manner in which Plato in several of 
his dialogues describes the Empyrean of Eternal Ideas, the man- 
ifestation of which gives us only changing and fleeting images. 
As I happened fourteen years ago to be the first who in the Berlin 
Annual ‘for Scientific Criticism openly published my views on 
the second part of Faust, my words have been the occasion of 
much conflict. But Iam of opinion that I shall find support in 
Plato, for he maintains that the Beautiful is the necessary form 
of manifestation for the True and the Good and that Ideas in the 
Deed are the immutable race of things to which only he who has 
mastered the sensuous in himself can penetrate. Mephistoph- 
eles certainly has the key; he is the lord of the sensuous realm; 
but he never rises above it, and the depth of the Ideal world 
must ever remain foreign to him. : 

Thus Faust must make his own way into the untrodden 
space. He succeeds. He produces Paris and Helen at the court, 
and lords and ladies comment upon them. They criticize them 
on the plane of common sense, of the coarse desire. But 
Faust is. fired with rapturous worship for Helen. He rushes 
to her—and she vanishes like a phantom, for being a representa- 
tion of the imagination she has only an ideal reality. Yet in 
spite of this, pursued by her phantom only, he struggles toward 
her to unite himself with her. 

Here very properly comes in the second act, the classical 
Walpurgis Night, in which Goethe lets Faust pass through na- 
ture to art. But the second act subdivides into three distinct 
parts, which again are separable into as many divisions. At first 
mechanical natural science is ridiculed, then the grotesque, fabu- 
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lous animals of ancient times, and thirdly we are led to the al- 
ready human forms of the sea. The scene is laid at first in Wit- 
tenberg in the old and well-known gothic dwelling of Faust, then 
on the fields of Pharsalia, and lastly at Peneus and the Agean 
Sea. The thought which gives the tone to the wholé of this act 
is that nature attains her goal in producing man. Wagner no 
longer occupies himself in declaiming Greek tragedies: He has — 
gone forward with the age and has devoted himself to chemistry. 
As culture has become more refined the production of the human 
race is no longer to go on in the old way ordained by nature and 
God, for this is unworthy of Spirit. Science must intervene with 
her art. He has already produced in a retort a little man, a 
Homunculus, who is wanting only in the chief requisites, mind 
and speech, but on the arrival of Mephistopheles he breaks out 
with the cry of “Father,” and struggles to attain an ac- 
tual birth. The satire here is undeniably on the many efforts of 
modern natural science to produce life from death. Faust and 
Mephistopheles take with them the comical little man so desir- 
ous of being born, in the vial, for though nature is surely sub- 
stantial enough to endure free existence, the product of art must 
be enclosed in a definite space. 

The Thessalian plains have for the ancient world the same sig- 
nificance that the Blocksberg with its Witches-Sabbath had for 
the middle ages of Germany, for the Thessalian witches and magic 
formule were the most celebrated in Greek and Roman life. But in 
the Pharsalian fields with Czsar’s victory over Pompey the ancient 
world proper, the Republic, came to an end andthe Empire be- 
gan, going on into the middle ages. The griffins, the ‘sphinxes, 
the sirens, &c., introduce us to a set of forms half animal, half 
man, among whom Mephfstopheles of the Christian Germanic 
world is not altogether at his ease. He feels that he is not in 
harmonious relation with them, for he is ugly, and in the realm 
of the Beautiful the ugly is the Evil. We behold him 
therefore assume another mask. He takes it as Hermaph- 
rodite from the one-eyed, one-toothed old woman Phork- 
yas. To combine in one form the ideals of manly and wom- 
anly beauty was the last error and creation of antique art, 
and bore some relation to the unnatural sin of pederasty. True 
beauty can be attained only in the purity of the distinction of 
the manly and womanly forms. Faust takes pains for a 
long time to help the Homunculus to come to being. The sea 
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god Nereus gives him only a rebuff, but Proteus of the many 
forms, or rather who is full of many forms, at last gives him his 
aid. Goethe has celebrated in lofty poetry, water and fire as the 
primitive forces of all life in nature, of all productivity. Thales 
must represent the power of Neptune, Anaxagoras of Vulcan, 
Nereus being on the side of the former, Proteus of the latter. 
Yonder the Peneus rushes through its valley, and the Seismos 
growls from the depths. Chiron the surgeon-centaur, bears on 
his back Faust, who is sick with longing, to Manto the daughter 
of sculapius, and she brings him to Persephone who can per- 
mit the return of the shade of Helen to the upper world. Ne- 
reus, rich in flocks and children, solemnizes a festival to which 
throng all the sea deities. The Rhodian Telchines wise in the 
arts of the forge, the mysterious Cabiri, the seductive Sirens, the 
Tritons overflowing with life, the beautiful Dorides, together with 
the Pselli and Marsi, press forward to surround the shell chariot 
or Galatea. Goethe has intentionally shut out from the Wal- 
purgis Night of the classical world every higher, every Olym- 
pian god, but Galatea the beautiful nymph must here unques- 
tionably remind us of Aphrodite the heautiful, sprung from the 
foam of the sea. The sea is peopled through the fragments of 
Cronos, which were full of productive power. Itis full of births, 
and yet it must be fire which shall bring the germs in the water 
to perfection. The vial containing the Homunculus is shattered 
at the throne of Galatea, and springing aloft as a flame, mani- 
fests itself as Eros. 

The third act, which exceeds the second in lyrie power, has 
been called by Goethe himself a classico-romantic phantasma- 
gory. He himself pointed out that the history of modern art 
might be found therein. It begins in Helen’s words with the 
purest tone of antique tragedy as the highest product of the 
whole antique world. Mephistopheles as Phorkyas represents 
the chorus, and by degrees we reach from this point the erotic 
poetry of the minnesingers of the middle ages. Faust and Helen 
dwell in cool grottos and in green embowered paths on soft. pil- 
lows, lead a gentle, flowery love-life. But their son Euphorion 
brings them disquiet. According to the old myth Euphorion 
was the son of Achilles and of the shade of Helen. Goethe 
makes him the symbol of modern poetry, to which love songs 
and the infinite happiness of love and its melody are no longer 
sufficient. Who was more beloved by English, Spanish and Ital- 
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ian women than Lord Byron? And yet love did not content him: 
he assisted the Carbonari at Ravenna, equipped a frigate, tore 
himself from the arms of the Guiccioli and helped the Greeks to 
fight for their freedom, until at Missolohghi he succumbed to an 
insidious fever and irrational diet. Goethe expressly desired to 
commemorate Byron with his immense subjectivity, with his 
manly, hardy courage for sacrifice, his world-embracing imagina- . 
tion and glowing love of freedom, foremost among all the poets 
of modern times. No other one comes so near to being an ideal. 
But Goethe uses him to show how Freedom may go beyond the 
limits of Art. With this purpose he represents him as storming 
up the mountain, and the lovely maidens as making fruitless at- 
tempts to fetter him, till he is dispersed into the air like a mist 
ring, and Helen vanishes following him. Thus is expressed the 
truth that modern life, unlike ancient life, cannot be fully content 
in the following of Art. For the greatest genius—and Byron 
was unquestionably such—must at last avow that his heart must 
fight for something beyond romantic love and art—that it must 
strike for humanity, and that the pain inflicted by seeing human- 
ity so often in chains, makes it indifferent alike to its own fate 
and to esthetical enjoyment. Art has no longer the preponder- 
ating influence in life ; it has become only th agreeable compan- 
ion of Freedom. 

Thus Faust beholds this whole world of Art and Beauty van- 
ish into the air like a cloud castle. In the fourth act he is no 
longer in the mossy grotto, the luxurious twilight, but from the 
lofty mountain he views a new life of activity. Mephistopheles 
intends that he shall now lead an exciting career in splendid 
noisy capitals of the world, with their carriages and their swarms 
of men like ants running ever hither and thither. But neither 
can this content Faust. Mephistopheles offers him a Versailles. 


“Then would I build, grand, self-sufficing, 
A pleasure hall near some fair spot. 
Wood, hill and valley, meadows, field, 
All into noble gardens made 
With velvet lawns and walls all verdant, 
Straight walks and shades by art-prepared 
And cascades springing from the rocks 
And water-jets of every kind. 
Majestic there it soars, while at the edges 
In thousand mimic streams it hisses, gushes ; 
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And then would I prepare for fairest women 
A quiet and retired cottage. 

There would I while away the boundless time 
In charming, sociable solitude. 

Women! I say. Women: for once for all 

In plural only of the fair I think.” 


Faust answers : 


‘Bad and modern! Sardanapalus.” 


He will do greater things. He determines to win for himself 
land, possessions and rule. He follows the Emperor in his war 
with another sovereign, but he develops no personal bravery, 
only juggling arts. This whole description is wearisome, and 
rightly so. The whole art of war is thus made ridiculous: the 
general-in-chief is on the point of giving up the battle as lost in 
spite of all his excellent planning. The forces of nature, roused 
up by Mephistopheles, save him—large floods of water suddenly 
gushing forth prevent the victory which was deemed already to 
be within the reach of the enemy. Does not Goethe here ironi- 
cally imply that it is often physical forces rather than art which 
decide the issue of a battle? Faust asks for himself, as reward 
for his assistance, the sea shore, and receives it as a fief. The 
Emperor founds the four high offices, but is severely rebuked by 
the archbishop, who has the drawing up of the papers, for hav- 
ing leagued himself with the Magician Faust. He must do pen- 
ance for such sin by making over in perpetuity to the church the 
whole 1egion in which the battle was carried on, with all that is 
therein. He must also build a church by way of expiation, and 
must dedicate to it all dues, tithes and taxes for its use forever. 
He demands also the land which has been given to Faust, upon 
which proposal the Emperor soliloquizes in his vexation, that he 
might about as well have made over the whole kingdom. 

Act V. shows us Faust in his creative activity. He has re- 
claimed land from the sea, has fertilized it, has colonized it, has 
sent out fleets for commerce. Care does not trouble him in his 
work, but the devotion and the idyllic possessions of his pious 
neighbors, with the sound of their chapel bell, wound him like a 
malicious shot. He proposes to them to improve their lot by 
effecting an exchange, after the fashion of a rich people who have 
been spoiled by success—but the old people will not consent, 
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because their dwelling has been comfortable and pleasant to 
them. Mephistopheles deals severely with them and their hut 
disappears in smoke, Philemon and Baucis die from fright, and a — 
wanderer whom they had sheltered is killed in the tumult. This 
is the first point of the last act. The second is the Death of 
Faust and the self-betrayal of Mephistopheles, who in vain has 
the horrible jaws of hell prepared to swallow up the soul of 
Faust, for the rose-strewing angels bear it away on high. Faust 
has merited this through his unending struggle for progress. 
Neither honor nor sensuous pleasure have had the power again 
to decoy him. He has seen that the greatest thing is to stand 
with a free people on free soil. He only deserves freedom and 
life who is forced daily to conquer them. The thought that the 
‘trace of his earthly labor can never be destroyed even in aeons, 
makes him happy. Thus his consciousness has become as broad 
as humanity, though not in the abstract, castle-building fashion, 
which talks always about humanity, and forgets family, position 
and fatherland. Humanity exists only in nations, and when they 
are free, humanity will be free also. Therefore he desires rightly 
to dwell among a free people ona free soil. Practically the lesson 
is the same as in the “Apprenticeship” and in the “Epimenides.” 

The third and last element of the act is the raising of Faust to 
heavenly blessedness through purification. As a human being 
the thought of national freedom has made him content. This is 
the highest work possible to man in history. But the soul goes 
farther and transcends history. Therefore we are shown Faust 
changed to Doctor Marianus in a circle of noble, penitent men 
and women now become saints. He expresses in his hymn to the 
Virgin Mother the need of salvation when speaking for those 
who have been led away from virtue. 


“In their weakness fallen, at length 
Hard it is to save them ; 
Who can crush by native strength 
Vices that enslave them ? 
Whose the foot that may not slip 
On the surface slanting ? 
Whom befool not eye and lip 
Breath aud ‘ voice enchanting’ ’’? 


The Magna Peceatrix, the Mulier Samaritana and the Maria 
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Aigyptiaca intercede for Margaret, who has only once: forgotten 
herself, and scarcely knew that she was sinning. 

But the chorus celebrates the endless longing of Love as the 
one all-developing and saving power. That which is of the earth 
in woman draws us often downward, but that which is eternal in 
woman, 


“The woman-soul leadeth us upward and on.” 


THE ORIENTALISM OF PLATO. 
By S. S. HEBBERD. 


The object of this paper is to elucidate a principle the neglect 
of which has brought no little confusion into the study of civi- 
lization and philosophy. That principle, briefly stated, is that 
there are always certain great thinkers who are not to be regard- 
ed so much as representatives of the civilization surrounding 
them, as protestants against it. They oppose the ruling tendency 
of their race or age: they invert its thought: they swim, as it 
were, against that special current which sweeps the national life 
resistlessly onward. This principle, seemingly so simple, has 
been, as we have said, strangely neglected by the historians of 
civilization and philosophy. Authors who wish to describe a 
national life, attempt to make an impossible synthesis of all that 
is within that life. They sum up, for instance, what is to be 
found in Pythagoras and Aristotle; they weave together, as well 
as they can, the conflicting tendencies of Homer and Plato—and 
call the product a representation of the Grecian spirit. Hence 
comes that variance which every attentive student must have 
noticed between the different estimates of even a civilization so 
well known as that of Greece. Out of a conflicting mass of ele- 
ments that thwart and neutralize each other, one writer empha- 
sizes one element; another its very opposite; and so we have as 
many estimates as there are conflicting tendencies in the civiliz- 
ation which is being described. 

To exemplify all this we shall take the single case of Plato. 
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We shall attempt to show the real relation which the great phi- 
losopher held towards the surrounding civilization. We shall 
present him as a protestant against the ruling spirit of his race 
—as one drawing his inspiration from a different source and 
steadfastly opposing those special impulses which constitute the 
very essence of Grecian life. To do so, it is necessary, first of 
all, to understand what those special and ruling impulses really 
were. 

The root of pure Hellenism is its steadfast, unconquerable de- 
termination to glorify the human. Even its theology is based 
upon that idea. The chief Olympian divinities are not, as those 
of the Orient are, mere personifications of the forces of Nature. 
They are not incarnations or emanations of abstract being cloth- 
ed for a moment in the illusory forms of earth; they are a race 
of immortal and invisible heroes endowed with every essential 
characteristic of human nature. They are even characterized— 
so determined was the Greek to make his gods like himself—by 
human finiteness. They all have finite attributes: they are not 
omniscient, but know much; they are not almighty, although 
they have great power; they are not omnipresent, but can move 
from place to place with an almost inconceivable rapidity. Their 
moral finiteness is still more clearly marked; they are sensual, 
jealous, meddlesome, even untruthful and malignant. Every es- 
sential element, good or bad, in human nature, finds its prototype 
in the Greek Olympus. 

Human nature, then, is divine. Closely connected with this 
proud conception, was an invincible faith in human freedom. The 
Oriental, glorifying nature and despising humanity, is necessa- 
rily a fatalist; to him, man is but an insignificant atom in the 
all-pervading system, bound by the same conditions and subject 
to the same necessity which is imposed upon all created life. The 
Greek, on the other hand, reverencing himself more than the 
Universe, did not believe that he was thus bound. It is true 
that in the Homeric poetry a vague conception of fate is some- 
times presented ; but that is a fading vestige of an older, ruder 
form of thought, before the Greek had learned to fully assert his 
faith in human nature. And even when the idea of fate is thus 
infrequently and vaguely recalled, it is never an absolute neces- 
sity like that of the Orient; it is a fate somehow conditioned by 
the energies of man; its decrees are often modified or even en- 
- tirely reversed by other agencies. By a man’s own free person- 
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ality—that is the final, essential outcome of the Homeric doctrine 
—his character is formed, and upon that lies the burden of re- 
sponsibility. This idea of moral freedom was brought out more 
and more clearly in the advance of Hellenic civilization. Fatal- 
istic conceptions may sometimes be presented by the philoso- 
phers; they may even lie obscurely in the background of the 
popular belief, as the dim vestiges of pre-Hellenic thought; but 
the poetry, the art, the religion, the’ publie and private spirit of 
the Grecian people, are all animated by an unconquerable faith 
in the moral freedom of man. 

The third essential element of the Greek spirit was its intense 
materialism. And here we shall be met by a swift dissent from 
those who will be reminded of Pythagoras and Plato and the 
mystical school at Alexandria. But let it be remembered that 
the question here is not concerning the doctrines of a few specu- 
lative thinkers in Greece, but concerning the ruling impulse and 
tendencies of the entire Grecian civilization. We see the civi- 
lization of India constantly overmastered by a sense of the spir- 
. itual, disdainful of the present, engrossed with the things of fu- 
turity, reposing always an unshaken faith in unseen and intangi- 
ble realities: there is not a poem, not a law, not a work of art 
that does not-bear the impress of these idealistic convictions. 
But there is nothing like that in the national life of Greece. Ho- 
mer always remained the standard of Greek orthodoxy; and 
Homer is, essentially, a materialist. He has no recognition of 
spirit except as something unsubstantial, shadowy, ghost-like ; 
according to him, the body forms the true personality of man, 
and even the gods are of an essentially material nature.* 

Immortality is sometimes vaguely alluded to, but it is always 
painted as a vapid, nerveless existence, passed amid a murky 
twilight, almost without consciousness, dull, gloomy and repul- 
sive in the last degree. These unspiritualistic conceptions, so 
diametrically opposed to the Oriental engrossment with futurity, 
remained characteristic of Grecian life to the end. The Greek 
race, a8 a race, never rose to any abiding faith in immortality or 
firm conviction of spiritual things. It was materialistic through 
and through. It enjoyed and glorified the present with an en- 


*Nagelsbach. Hom. Theologie. 331, 414, ete. 
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chanting art; but it never ceased to look with doubt and grave 
misgivings upon that which lay beyond. 

These, then, constitute: the three essential tendencies of Hel- 
lenie life,—a proud reverence for humanity as opposed to the 
Oriental worship of nature, belief in moral freedom as opposed 
to Oriental fatalism and slavery, a materialistic clinging to the 
present as opposed to Oriental spiritualism and engrossment with 
futurity. Together, these three tendencies constitute the current 
on which the national life of Greece floated to its inevitable end. 
It remains now to show how clearly Plato stands as a protestant 
against this movement, as one striving not merely to reform, but 
to revolutionize and transform the genius of his race. 

We do not mean that Plato stands alone. The followers of 
the Orphic rites, the Pythagoreans, the theosophists of Alexan- 
dria—all these were animated, in varying degrees, by the same 
spirit. But Plato stands facile princeps—the greatest and wisest 
of the protestants of Greek life, thought and religion. 

To the impulse that glorified human nature, Plato opposed the 
principle of asceticism. The Greek ideal was that of develop- 
ment, the artistic culture of all human emotions and energies, the 
bringing forth of that divineness that lay within the nature of 
man. But the Platonic ideal is that of sacrifice and purification. 
Life, he teaches, is the entanglement of the soul within the 
meshes of bodily corruption; the body, instead of being the 
earthly type of Olympian beauty and perfection, is merely a dark 
prison-house in which the spirit lies bound; virtue consists not 
in the culture, but in the sacrifice, the crushing out of that emo- 
tional nature which is the fruit of the soul’s union with the gross- 
ness of matter. Itis, in a word, a true Oriental asceticism re- 
lieved of those absurd excesses of self-torture into which the fa- 
naticism of the East is so apt to run. 

Again, Plato stands steadfastly opposed to those convictions. 
of human freedom on which Greek life reposed with so firm an 
assurance. He does not believe in moral freedom ; the individual 
or national conscience, he teaches, is an unsafe guide; in the 
place of the moral intuitions, he would set up as a final author- 
ity the decisions of a speculative class—a sort of priesthood 
trained to moral and religious studies. Nor does he believe in 
intellectual freedom. The ordinary man he declares to be the 
victim of a constant delusion; only here and there is one to be 
found who can rise above these falsities into the region of pure 
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truth. Hence the mass of men should not be permitted freedom 
of thought: their reason should be subordinated to an implicit 
- faith in the infallibility of their spiritual rulers. The most per- 
fect type of intellectual life was that of Egypt, where all knowl- 
edge was made the special property of the priesthood. In the 
Platonic republic, the utmost uniformity of belief was to be main- 
tained by law: heresy was to be made punishable with death ; 
human thought was to be rigorously held in a state of true Ori- 
ental bondage. Plato was equally hostile to that political free- 
dom in which the Greek so much delighted. In the Platonic com- 
monwealth all individualism was to be firmly repressed: a des- 
potism far more tyrannous than that established by the Insti- 
tutes of Menu was everywhere to overshadow the private life of 
the citizen. No change in the established order of things was to 
be permitted, even in the minutest details of living. Dramatic 
poetry—that fruitful source of innovations and heresies—was to 
be rigorously excluded from the State. All individual rights 
were reduced to a minimum, and wherever it was possible, the 
strictest communism was to prevail. Property, wives and chil- 
dren were to be held in common, not with any licentious design, 
but simply because the repression of individuality—the sacrifice 
of all the instincts and impulses of human nature—was conceived 
to form the only true ideal of life. 

Such is the position of Plato in regard to all those convictions 
of freedom—moral, intellectual, and political—which form the 
basis of Greek civilization. He is an absolutist of the purest 
Oriental type: he stands unalterably opposed to the primal tra- 
ditions of his race. 

Concerning the Platonic protest against the materialistic ten- 
dencies of Greece, but littie need be said. It is within the school 
boy’s knowledge that Plato was the boldest, wisest and most im- 
passioned representative of idealism in the West. He is a spir- 
itualist, untouched and undisturbed by the sensationalistic ten- 
dencies of the national life. He is the great classical teacher of 
immortality—that doctrine which Pausanias tells us was of Ori- 
ental origin and believed in only by a few of the Grecian people.* 
All those mystical, theosophic, impulses which are so natural to 
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Eastern thought, and so alien to the genius of Greece, find 
shelter under the broad mantle of the Platonic philosophy. 

But without dwelling upon these common-places in the history 
of speculation, we wish only to call attention to one fact which 
is not so well understood and which goes very far towards estab- 
lishing the truth of our thesis. We refer to the peculiar fate 
which Plato’s philosophy met among his countrymen. 

That philosophy, if our view is the correct one, was a magnifi- 
cent protest against the materialism and worldliness of Grecian 
life. It brought the vague abstractions of Oriental Idealism and 
mysticism into the clear sunlight of classical art. It clothed, in 
forms of matchless beauty, that sentiment of spirituality, that 
deep senseof sin, that hope of immortality and faith in the Infi- 
nite which Western life so strangely lacked. But Platonism— 
this is the pregnant fact—as a doctrine, as a philosophy, gained 
no firm effectual hold on Greek civilization. Its exotic concep- 
tions took no root in the national life and bore no fruit: they did 
not flourish well in the unfriendly climate of Greece. Even Plato 
himself* seems, at times, to waver and to be inconsistent in his 
idealistic faith ; and his disciples were still less able to resist the 
skeptical, materializing influences which pervaded the atmosphere 
of the West. Following the lead of Aristotle, they relapse: 
more and more into those sensationalistic modes of thought which 
were so congenial to the Greek genius. For nearly five centuries 
only an occasional representative of pure Platonism made his 
appearance in the schools of philosophy. 

But at last, after this long interval of comparative inaction, 
Platonism triumphed. It became the dominant philosophy. It 
gathered around itself all that remained of Greek culture and re- 
finement. Note now the circumstances under which this triumph 
was gained. 

It was a period of decay and ruin. It was a period character- 
ized by the extinction of the spirit of liberty, by the loss of that 
esthetic power which had created the poetry and art of ancient 
Greece, by the gradual vanishing of the noblest attribute of Hel- 
lenic genius. At that time, Alexandria became the centre of 
classical civilization—a city standing at the very gateway of the 
East, and the natural focus of the Oriental influences which just 
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then came pouring in onthe West. Such then was the time and 
such the place. In a period of decadence, when the old impulses 
of Greek life were almost entirely exhausted, and in a city where 
alien Oriental influences had come pouring in like a flood, Pla- 
tonism gains its triumph and becomes the dominant philosophy 
_of the age. Could anything serve to show more clearly than this 
the character of the system, as a philosophy drawing its inspira- 
tion from Oriental sources and steadfastly protesting against the 
tendencies of pure Hellenic thought? 

We believe that we have established our principle as thorough- 
ly as these narrow limits will allow. We belive, further, that it 
is a principle of immense importance for the proper understand- 
ing of Greek philosophy and life. Whoever should attempt to 
describe the religious philosophy of the sixteenth century, would 
hardly begin by trying to weave together the doctrine of Luther 
and that of the Popes ina forced and arbitrary synthesis. No 
more can we proceed in that way in the study of classical 
thought. It is necessary to keep always in view these two move- 
ments—the one purely Greek, beginning with Homer and thence 
on, ruling the poetry, art, religion, and life of Greece; the other 
a counter-movement having its origin in the East, coming first to 


light in the Orphic theology, making its grandest protest in the 
philosophy of Plato, and ending at last in the idealism and mys- 
ticism of Alexandria. Whoever does this, will understand, as 
never before, the history of Hellenic civilization. 
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THE SOUL’S JOURNEY—(IN THREE 
Translated from the German by S. J. D. 
Part Second.—Triumph of the Image. 


CYCLET THE THIRD. 


4; When I seek, I can not see thee, 
When I see, I seek thee not; 
In the hanging palace of Dreams, Lovely image do not flee me, 
Whose marble is hewn of the cloud Float a moment o’er this spot! 
And whose dome so mistily gleams, But from clouds [can not free thee, 
I flit with the shadowy crowd. Nought thou hast of mortal lot, 
When Iseek, I can not see thee, 
And there on an ivory throne ‘When I see, I seek thee not. 
Whose tint into air ever fades, 
With form half hid and half known — 
Is sitting the King of the shades. 


3. 
The dreams rustle by at the door 


Like butterflies winging away, I gazed on a falling star 
The shadows dart out and then soar; With its beautiful burning eye, 
It seemeth a rainbow play. Its train of diamonds afar 
Swept sparkling down the sky. 
Abroad through the world they all roam, 
In search of a sleeper they seem, Headlong it fell in the Sea 
But I go down to their home, Out of the Heavens above, 
For I myself am a dream. But quenched its blaze could not be, 
It was the star of Love. 
In that palace of golden delight 
Is dwelling a dream of yore, Old Ocean himself was fired 
In whose bosom my soul doth alight, When he felt that flame in his breast, 
The embrace is as sweet as before. He heaved and rolled and retired, 
Love too has stolen his rest. 
Though fallen is the star 
2. And vacant its place in the sky, 
In his breast it is brighter by far 
Sweetest face, how can I fasten Than when it was shining on high. 
Thy fleet features to mine eye! 
If I look I see thee hasten, — 
Ever gone yet ever nigh; 
As I turn around to greet thee 4, 
Flees thy form into the haze, 
But I always quickly meet thee Whither goest, joyous vision, 
When I thoughtless go my ways. Dancing on yon dome of sky? 
Lookest oft in light derision 
Thy dear look doth o’er me hover Atour Earth that rolleth nigh; 
If it isnot by me sought, Or on beds of down thou liest 
Butif once I thee discover, Which the clouds have made for thee, 
Then thou turnest into nought; And their golden fringe suppliest 
Only in thy cloudy garment From the Sun’s bright tapestry. 
When the senses are at rest 
I behold thee, or in raiment Whither goest, silent dreamlet, 
Wherewith dreams thy form have dressed. Nightly looking me to tears, 
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Tears that form a sobbing streamlet 
Winding darkly through my years? 
Often have I sought to hold thee 
And my heart thy image make, 
But if once my arms enfold thee, 
Then, alas, Iam awake. 


Vision, sunny must be heaven 
For me to behold thy face, 
And the tempest-cloud be riven 
To let through thy beams of grace; 
Dreamlet, that from death upspringest 
Where its darkness shrouds the urn, 
Thou of night thy being bringest, 
And to-night thou (lost return. 


5. 


Itis the Day of Love; 
What glow on high! 

The air is all one kiss 
From out the sky. 


It is the Day of Love; 
Tell me, oh why? 

The Heavens above look down 
One mild, blue eye. 


It is the Day of Love; 
Grief will not die, 

The breeze roves mid the hills 
One endless sigh. 


It is the Day ot Love; 
A face draws nigh; 

I feel the kiss of one 
From out the sky. 


6. 


Notes are falling light and airy 
From the distant cloud, 

Of mine ear they seem so wary 
Scarcely are they loud; 

*Tis the roundel of a spirit 
Dropping from above, 

And the skies that redden near it 
Show a heart of love. 


Let me feel again that measure 
Breathing on mine ear;— 

But in vain I seek the treasure, 
Voice no more I hear; 

All to nought hath waned the sweetness 
When I wished it most, 

Flashed into my brain its fleetness 
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Just as it was lost. 


Thought in other thought now merges 
While I walk along;— 

Hark! in soft melodious surges 
Swells again that song; 

As I seek anew to listen 
Dies the cadence fond, 

And methinks I hear it hasten 
To its world beyond. 


So departs my tuneful fairy 
If I mark her aught 

Fades away the music airy 
At the ray of thought; 

If I think not I am near it 
Round my path it flows; 
But if once I know hear it, 

Hear I but the close. 


A frozen fount of tears 
Had chilled mine eye, 

I saw its crystal jet 
Point toward the sky. 


Hushed were its murmurs low, 
It flowed no more, 

But ever swelled within 
Its body hoar. 


Then came along the Spring, 
And breathed soft, 

The Earth her mantle white 
Mid carols doffed. 


The crystal fount of tears 
To melt began, 

Ah, softened was the soil 
Through which they ran. 


And hot then gushed the stream 
From out that ice, 

Mine eye too overflowed 
With sudden rise. 


Out the cloud I see a finger 
Lightly touch a key; 

Sounds float o’er my head and linger, 
Music may it be ? 

Now avoicecomes winding faintly 
Through that melody, 

And I see an mage saintly 
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Singing there to me. 


Then of sound a shower golden 
Doth around me fall; 

’Tis a strain with burden olden 
That can never pall: 

How on earth a gentle maiden 
Lived a life serene, 

Had a heart with music laden 
Flowing o’er unseen; 


How betimes she did discover 
In a lonely wood, 

Him who was her chosen lover 
Where he silent stood; 

How her soul with fullness driven 
Burst into a strain, 

Telling of her spirit riven 
By the sweetest pain ; 


How in one they had been moulded, 
Came a woful day, 

Fate tore out two hearts enfolded, 
Bore hers then away, 

How she warbles now from Heaven, 
Soothes his soul to rest, 

And to him eternal given . 
Is her image blest. 


9. 


The sweetest echoes are ringing 
Within mine ear, 

The air seems softly singing, 
My name I hear. 


I hasten to look around me, 
Whence came that voice? 

Thy face once more has found me, 
How I rejoice. 


Thou hast in newiless arisen! 
I thought thee lost; 

My heart leaped out of its prison 
That shape to accost. 


Is it life or the image adored, 
Ask me not this; 

I know that to me is restored 
Thy living kiss. 


But oh, the dream-god delusive 
Whisks her away, 

While into mine eye pries intrusive 
A morning ray. 


10. 


Image veiled of poesy, 

Search is vain for thy dim land, 
Yet unconscious if I be, 

In thy shadow there I stand; 
Covered in thy cloudy fold, 

By me are all secrets heard, 
If I ask to have them told, 

Then they vanish at a word. 


Hazy is thy welkin deep, 
Moonlit is thy silent sea, 
But the days forgotten keep 
Treasures buried there for me; 
Sweet embraces sunk in night, 
Forms that have been lost on earth, 
Rise again before my sight, 
Find a new, more glorious birth. 


When this upper world I leave, 


Sink I to that Paradise, 

There I meet my sainted Eve, 
All our faded moments rise; 

Then creeps knowledge, jealous snake, 
Spies our secret hiding-place, 

Flees the queen, my spirits wake, 
Eden fair dissolves to space. 


11. 


Meseemed that I rested in slumber 
My head on a heaving breast, 

And listened to lays without number 
To my soul in music addressed. 


I hear the sweet songs without number 
In melody weirdly expressed, 

No words their motion encumber 
As the soun’ winds into my rest. 


No thoughts their feeling encumber, 
Pure soul of the heart in the breast, 

Whose notes entune me in slumber, 
As I lie in its music caressed. 


Oh rock me for aye in the slumber 
That murmurs the melody blest, 

And sings me the songs without number 
Reposing in dreams on thy breast. 


12. 


When into the realm forbidden 
Flees my soul from its own face, 
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There it finds the image hidden 
Of thy soul to take its place; 
’Tis the features as I knew them 
With the voice of golden note, 

Long I turn intent to view them 
While on clouds of song I float. 


But my faee to me returneth 
And I see myself again, 
Then thy soul my prayer spurneth, 
Will no more by me remain; 
So is fled the phantom airy 
If I but behold me there, 
Vanished is my realm of Fairy 
Though I seek it everywhere. 


Often hath deep longing bound me 
That I might become a trance, 
Loosened from the world around me 
And absolved from my own glance; 
If I know what I am doing 
Then the God doth cease to send, 
If I know I am pursuing, 
Oh despair, it is the end. 


13. 


A seraph flew down through the air, 


And alighted close to my side, 
A store of beauty he brought 
’Gainst sorrow my soul to provide. 


The crook of a shepherd he reached, 
When arose a peaceful strain, 

Of streams and mountains and sheep— 
But disgust was added to pain. 


As I turned away with a sigh, 
He put in my hand a bright sword, 
A song was soon heard in the air 
With a hurrying, clangorous word. 


The battle came on with its roar, 
The heroes great valor displayed, 
I listened awhile to the noise 
Then handed him back his blade. 


To weep the good seraph began 
As I turned again to depart, 

He stepped up behind me and laid 
To mine ear a throbbing heart. 


At once my body and soul 
Dissolved to a musical tear; 

Oh seraph, come down to my side 
And lay that heart to mine ear. 


CYCLET THE FOURTH. 


Up rose a burning mountain 
Out of a human breast, 
The tears were a lava fountain 
That burnt their way from the crest. 


The eyes were a double crater 
That never ceased to flow, 

Their ruddy rivers grew greater 
While fiercer became their glow. 


The sides were made of tinder 
Enkindled and fanned with a sigh, 

And wherever there fell a cinder, 
Went up a tristful cry., 


But as those flames waxed hotter 
They seemed to burn up the sky; 
The mountain began to totter, 
In ashen repose it doth lie. 


My shallop was cutting the wave 
On the breast of the heaving lake, 
The moon was cutting the clouds, 
And gaily they dance:t in her wake. 


Her crescent canoe rode aloft 
Where the sun looks down at noon, 

Her oarsman was daring and deft, 
It was the man in the moon. 


I gazed on the luminous craft 

Till it seemed to descend to my side, 
Then I hailed that mariner bold 

As by me his pinnace did glide. 


**Oh give me your placein your boat, 
I would rock in its rhythmical swoon’? ;° 
**This crescent and I are one,’’ : 
Retorted the man in the moon. 


— 
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“‘Then a race to yon planet of love,’’ 5. 
I said as he raised his light oar; 
He saile’ over the mountain top In Merlin’s gloomy cave 
And I ran into the shore. The magic word I sought 
That called men out the grave 
-And to his presence brought. 


3. The old enchanter came 
And told it in mine ear; 
{t hissed and flashed and thundered, I speak it just the same, 
With sulphur was filled the air, The shadows then appear. 
The Heavens from Earth were sundered 
By a wall of flaming despair. Bright beings chanta song, 
The fairies flit around, 
In the blaze stood asmiting figure The dead rise in a throng ; 
With the glare on his angry face, As when the trump shall sound. 
And ever his eyes grew bigger : 
As he smote with his mighty mace. The golden visions dance 
Before my rapture eye, 
The Earth kept rolling and quaking The world looks on in trance, 
That no one could firmly stand, Enchained by Poesy. 
Atlantean pillars were shaking 
Beneath his violent hand. She leads me with her lay, 
“ Out of the cave profound, 
Then burst the loudest thunder The fairies dart away 
But the figure no longer was seen, The dead stay in the ground. 
Still Heaven and Earth were asunder 
Though daylight lay between. Those rainbow dreams are gone, 
: No more the strains are heard, 
I sought for that figure volcanic The world goes heedless on 
Where last was heard the sound, And I have lost the word. 
The Earth showed a grin Satanic— 
A fissure in the ground. 


_ 6. 


4. To-day I have a pain 
N’er felt before, 
I lay in the vale of Valveemir There is a something gone 
Sunk deep in a vision at noon, I would restore; 
Onacloud stood the form of a dreamer, I dreamed that I could dream 
The rhythm he sang of a rune. Of thee no more. 


Then chanted that shade of the dreamer, Oblivion’s hand wiped out 
A lyre softly touched in tune: All time of yore, 
**T hope from beyond to redeem her, And Heaven shut its book 
Restoring the heavenly boon; Of starry lore; 
I dreamed that I could dream 
I long from beyond to redeem her,’’— Of thee no more. 
The words seem his soul to attune; 
What makes thee so pallid, thou dreamer? Some fiend in mantle black 
To the cloud he sank in a swoon. Stepped in my door, 
: My heart soon feit a blade 
Oft now in the valeof Valveemir, Pierce to its core; 
With longing I lie down at noon, I dreamed that I could dream 
Betimes I see darting that dreamer, Of thee no more. 
But no longer I hear the wild rune. 
It was as if dim shapes 
My body bore, 
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Then with an earthen pall 
was covered o’er;— 

I dreamed that I could dream 
Of thee no more. 


. 
—— 


7. 


It is thy flesh I weep, 
The soul is safe I know, 

Se when there comes thy face, 
My tears begin to flow. 


Yet Reason hath no tears, 
Nor feels she human pain 

For her there is no loss, 
For her there is but gain. 


She is the all in all, 

And Death is but her fool, 
The mistress can not be 

Of her own slave the tool. 


But Iam flesh myself, 
Thy body’s what I miss, 
Oh let me see those eyes 
And give me back that kiss. 


I bathe in mine own heart 
Though Reason e’en be sad, 


I clasp thee out the grave, 
Though I go mad, go mad. 


8. 


Lovely Image, we must part, 
Long thou hast been at my side, 

But I feel now what thou art— 
Thou no more wilt here abide. 


Like thy body was art thou, 
Which once faded from my view, 
And of union broke the vow; 
Now there fades the image too. 


Thou hast kept for many days 
In the path of my rapt eye, 

And thou lookest through the rays 
When the sun shines out the sky. 


But the image too must sink 
Into dark forgetfulness, 
And the chain which it doth link 
Must de broken in distress. 


Lovely Image, we must part 
Tnough the soul has long been true, 
Though the tears begin to start, 
Lovely image, now adieu. 
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Part Third—Triumph of Reason. 
CYCLET THE FIRST. 


1. 


I sailed past the portals of morning, 
And swept through the ocean of space, 
Its little worlds everywhere scorning, 
* Beyond was directed my face. 


I sought for some mountainous wall 
The Universe has as its bourne, 

My mind was to scale it or fall 
Through measureless forlorn. 


Beyond it I thought I could find 

The lost one to me and to Earth, 
And her to my soul I would bind 

And restoreto the flesh of her birth. 


But that wall I always must climb 
When I to see her desire, 

Mustslip out the trammels of Time 
And dwell in the spirits’ pure fire. 


2. 


Oft now return those happy hours 
Which with thee once I passed, 

When I can rid me of the powers 
Wherewith sense binds me fast. 


For memory is a waking dream 
If nought without ussail; 

Our lives again to live we seem 
Repeating o’er their tale. 


So when from flesh the soul is free 
And all to nought is hurled, 
Must memory be reality, 
The ever-present world. 


3. 


My acts were true to thee in life, 
Affection never waned, 

But Fancy breaking loose at times 
The temple sore profaned. 


Against the image-making power 
I shouted oft a curse, 

When it has made my ideal world 
Than this below far worse. 


That power is now my sweetest boon 


For it brings back thy face, 
I speak with thee as one on whom 
Death can not leave his trace.} 


Thy image springs before my step, 
The beams that fall so chaste 

Transmute my heart to be as thine, 
All earthy thoughts erased. 


Thy soul I mould into myself, 
Then can I dwell with thee. 

Then is for me thy presence dear 
An immortality. 


4, 


The plastic god of old 
Dwelt im thy soul, 

Though broken in his form 
And dust his stole. 


He mused thus to himself: 
‘*Enough of stone— 
I’ll be a god within, 
Have there my throne.’’ 


He fashioned for himself 
A statue rare, 

Not hewn ofmarble white 
So chill, so fair. 


His marble was thy soul, 
He gave it form, 

A form most beautiful, 
But it was warm. 


5. 


Maria held her child, 

Saw rapt as if in trance, 
Upon the future world 

Was fixed her anxious glance. 


The love for her dear boy 
In every feature stood, 

And men in her adored 
Eternal motherhood. 


She was a virgin too; 

We shrug now at the deed, 
Mother and virgin too 

Is not our present cree. 
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Maria is the wife 
United by strict rite, 
And living in the heart 
Of which she has the plight. 


She is the mother sweet 
For joy lost in her child, 
The wife and mother too 
With looks so heavenly mild. 


Maria, thou art gone 

Who wast the Holy Wife, 
The Holy Mother too, 

I worship now thy life. 


6. 


What can I keep of thee, 
Demands my troubled thought; 


For that sweet face which smiled on me 


Must soon fall into nought. 


What token didst thou leave 
For my eternal boon? 

I know thy frame has no reprieve, 
Is waning like the moon. 


Will aught of thine remain 
For me and for the race? 


The musty earth where thou hast lain 


Willmerely show a trace. 


Thy deathless part I pine 


Which shone through earthy frame; 


I seek to make it wholly mine 
And make us both the same. 


7. 


Th’ eternal woman lived in thee ; 
In highest, purest form, 

In all thy acts we did her see 
Whom flesh can ne’er deform. 


Thou wast th’ eternal wife divine, 
The type that can’t depart, 

In deepest unity with mine 
Was closely knit thy heart. 


Thou wast th’ eternal mother true 
Whose life was in thy child; 

What ages in Madonna view 
Shone out thy face so mild. 


But no, th’ Eternal is, not was, 
The Mother is not dead, 


The wife still to her bosom draws 
And soothes my feverish head. 


Th’ eternal woman lives in thee 
And glows with rays of love, 
She casts her wonted smile on me 

From all around, above. 


And though thy body turn to dust, 
Thou art my half, my whole, 

Disrobed of all the earthy crust, 
Transfigured to pure soul. 


8. 


I would not have a priest 
O’er thy dead shape to tell 

Of sinners’ torments dire 
Damned to the fires of hell. 


Nor should he dare narrate 
That Oriental dream 

Which makes a Heaven of sense, 
Of things that merely seem. 


He should not speak of Faith 
In his or others’ whim, 
Offering eternal bliss 
To those who think like him. 


Thou hadst no Heaven nor Hell 
As thy dear life I knew, 

No creed cooped up thy soul 
Obstructing its sweet dew. 


Thou wast the God himself 
In all that is divine; 

Why search the dark Beyond 
For what’s already thine? 


9. 


A wretched solace must that be 
Which rests upon a lie, 


Foregoing manhood’s brightest crown 


<To put to flight a sigh. 


I know thy flesh is burning up 
In elemental fire, 

I can not think thy frame will rise 
From out that funeral pyre. 


The world beyond is not of sense 
Repeating just what’s here, 

To Faith I will not sell my soul 
That I may dry a tear. 


i 
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Thy soothing hand, thy proffered lip, 
Thy loving eyes’ soft beam 

Are dust, and only can be real 
When I myself am dream. 


Yet something lit and ruled thy shape 
Beyond the senses’ strife, 

Thy spirit was the God himself 
And Heaven was thy life. 


10. 


The desire came o’er me so strong 
To imbreathe thy breathless clod, 

I unconsciously fell on my knees 
And fervently prayed to God 


Soon I felt myself rising aloft, 
I passed ali the stars of the night, 
Till I stepped on the heavenly hill 
Whence the Earth 1s lost to the sight. 


And there sat a kindly old man 
On a throne of luminous gold, 

His beard. was hoary and long 
His forehead had many a fold. 


Upon me he cast his mild eye 
And spake with so gentle an air: 
Hearken, my son, to my words, 
Iam the God of thy prayer. 


I have had thee borne up to my throne, 
For to Earth I descend no more, 

I never had many fiends there 
And now have less than before. 


I have ceased my personal sway 
During this many a year, 

And no longer in worldly affairs 
I directly interfere. 


But a system of laws I have made 

Which are always supreme and the same, 
And these now govern the world 

Both with and without my name. 


It is true that long long ago 
Far different was my vocation, 

I did nought but fulfil their desires 
For whom I had inclination. 


In my youth I came oft down to Earth, 
And of men I e’en was a guest, 
But six thousand years of trouble 


Have made me long for rest. 


Sad son, thy prayer give o’er, 
For whatever lives inust die; 

Pray not that the universe be 
For sake of thy sorrow a lie. 


In reason alone ends thy hope, 
Nor think thyself to be friendless: 
The world would crumble to-day 
If the transient were once made endless. 


Strange words, thought I when he ceased, 
To come from lips supreme; 

If they had been said by a man, 
I had boldly replied—You blaspheme. 


ll. 


Dear friend, you have spoken of angels 
Who are watching now at our side, 
Among them you say is the spirit 
Of that bright being who died. 
It is true, for I see those angels 
And repose in their beauteous gleam, 
But then you dream and don’t know it, 
I dream and know that I dream. 


You have told me of the departed. 
You say they shall meet us again, 
With every member restored « 
Yet freed of the bodily stain. 
Oh yes, I behold those dear shadows 
And live in their eyes’ gentle beam; 
Dear friend you dream and don’t know it, 
I dream and know that I dream. 


You have also described a bright heaven 
Where is the sweet haven of rest, 
nd you say, there forever united 
Shall we be with those who are blest; 
’Tistrue, I believe in that Heaven, 
Withia its fair fields I now seem, 
But ah, you dream and don’t know it, 
I dream and know that I dream. 


You cite me the words of the Scripture 

Which the purest of truth you deem, 
Yet the Bible is a deep vision 

And calls itself often a dream; 
I too shall retain my Bible 

And bathe in its shadowy stream, 
Still,friend, you dream and don’t knowit, 

I dream and know that I dream. 
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CYCLET THE SECOND. 
4. 


Oh Nature sweet, methinks to-day I love thee more 
Than ever I have loved a look of thine before, 

I often ask why now to me thou art so blest, 

But ’tis not what thou art, but what thou lowly sayst. 


I see them nod their heads, the giants of the grove, 
And in their company I go alone to rove, 

For then they chant a lay whose notes before unheard 
More deeply move the soul than any spoken word. 


I see them glance at me the maidens of the mead, 

From yellow-kirtled sunflower down to the homely reed, 
But thou, the many-flounced, Oh rose the queen thou art 
Whose blushing whisper strikes the music of the heart. 


I see them float above, the angels of the air, 

In snowy vestments clad, with pinions white and fair, 
Far down the sky they sweep until the eye grows dim, 
While of the Great Beyond is heard their holy hymn. 


’Tis not the form alone whose beauty should be seen, 
The spirit must be heard beneath the outer sheen, 
No mute thou art, Oh Nature with a visage fair, 
Thon hast a mystic voice that hymns upon the air. 


Oh no, ’tis not thy suit of vernal velvet green, 
Nor all thy fairy robes in Autumn brightly seen, 
Not any form sublime or sunlit hue of dress,— 
Not these alone, but what these all to me express. 


For when thy beauteous front I thoughtless glance along, 
At once within me moves a voiceless rhythm of song, 
But when I look anew unfolding all thy scroll, 

Oh then I stand and gaze pon my very soul. 


2. A Janus-headed form. 


Whatever music you may thrill A varied music is her speech, 
The earth or sky around, Still music deep and true; 
Concordant to the mood within Its harmony you seek to find— 

Its notes are ever found. The key-note lies in you. 


A thousand voices Nature hath — 

That whisper low and loud, 
Revealing what lies hid beneath 3. 

The deep unconscious cloud. 

Ob roses that dream in the sun, 

She is the rising, setting sun, Arouse from your fragrant sleep, 

As well the calm as storm, My heart by your passion is won, 
She is another to herself, And in wild longing doth leap. 
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Your buds of bright red from the spray 
Gush out like drops from the heart; 
Is it love o’erflowing in play, 
Or 1s it a wound’s bloody smart? 


The Sun doth soothe you to rest, 

And round you more warm is his beam; 
See the flame dart up in each breast! 

I know that of love is your dream. 


More scarlet 1s turning the rose, 
And ‘arker is colored its stain; 
’Tis sending out blood in its throes,— 
Now [ feel its dream is of pain. 


Oh roses that bleed with the kiss 
That falls in the Sun’s golden rain, 

Your passion is love’s sweetest bliss, 
Yet oh, your passion is pain. 


4, 


I glance aloft into the’sky 

And there behold a fleecy cloud; 
It is a robe to deck a bride, 

Oh no, it is a shroud. 


I hear a warbler in the wood, 

The trees are trilling with his strain; 
His joy runs out the tiny beak, 

Oh no, it is his pain. 


The Sun looks down upon the world 
4.s he pursues his radiant race; 

What peace he spreads along his way! 
What rage Is in his face! 


The lightnings flash, the thunders crash, 
The warrior battling, holds his breath; 
It is his victory presaged, 
But no, it 13 his death. . 


Sly Nature hath a double tongue. 
She also hath a double face, 
She tells two stories to the friend 


Who seeks her fair embrace. 


And whether he have weal or woe 

The change from out her face hath shone; 
Though manifold may be her look, 

Her sympathy is one. 


5. 


Dear Poet, I love your sweet music, 
You say it is sung from the trees, 

That hymn the soft tones of a language 
Borne light to your ear on the breeze; 

I too can hear the low roundel 
So mildly diffusing its cheer, 

But you hear yourself and don’t know it, 
I hear me and know that I hear. 


Dear Poet, I love your wild story 
That rose on your raptured eye 
In golden letters gigantic 
There written above on the sky; 
I too behold the bright symbols, 
A Fairy once gave me their key, 
’Tis yourself you see and don’t know it, 
IT see me and know that I see. 


Dear Poet, I love the fair image, 
That comes at the might of your spell, 
From its home in a limitless ocean 
Where the Past and the Future dwell; 
I too call up a dear shadow 
Whose shape from mine eyecannot fade, 
You see your own phantom unconscious, 
Ah mine, I know ’tis a shade. 


Oh Poet, illustrious master 
Of music and fable inwrought, 
Sink down in your domain romantic 
And leave the colorless thought; 
’Tis not a rude boast or a triumph, 
’Tis your greatness and glory for me 
That you see your soul and don’t know it, 
While mine I know that I see. 


CYCLET THE THIRD. 


You say I have destroyed the world 
And future life to chaos hurled, 
Because I think the image sweet 

Is all that I can ever meet 

Of her who has now passed away, 


Howe’er I long and sing and pray. 


The highest truth for you is sense, 
Its loss leaves you in darkness dense; 
You would maintain the soul of man 
Is quite the beastly Caliban. 

I have but said the flesh doth rot 
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And restoration there is not 

For it when burnt to elements ;— 

Death is the end of body and sense; 

If not, there can not be a death, 

For what then dies at loss of breath? 
Methinks you place your flesh far higher 
Than mind in its divinest fire. 


But images are born of mind, 

The senses then they leave behind, 

They strip the flesh of all its clay, 

The form remains of purest ray. 

If in imagination we can be 

Tis higher than reality 

Which always grovels on the earth, 
Ne’er rising to the second birth 

Whose child leaps forth the image bright 
Diffusing the serenest light. 


The image is the shape sublime, 
Eternal, lying out of Time; 

In worth life comes not near it, 

Life dies, is not of spirit. 

Nought can its vision pure assail 

While you in mental might prevail; 

Its world exists more firm and sure 
And longer must for man endure 

Than what decays at every breath 
Down crouching at the glance of Death. 


2. 


A compromise is often made 

Betwixt the substance and the shade; 

A hybrid phantom springs from thence 
Which seeks to save corporeal sense; 
By no sch mixture be deceived. 

’Tis true that men have oft believed, 
There is some subtle, half-way mean, 
The boty and the mind between 
Which has of sense whate’er is real 

Of spirit all that is ideal; 

This part, ’tis said, survives our frame, 
Yet has the senses all the same; 

More of its nature they cannot tell, 

But they believe it just as well. 


Now if one seeks what this may be 
Which vaguely through the dark they sec, 
It is the image, nought beside; 

Flesh can not rot and then abide; 

For what is lett from death is mind 
Freed from its erishable rind. 

Vain is thy search, if thou hast sought 
Some mental flesh or fleshy thought. 


The Soul's Journey. 


Our longing drives us to create 

Like this our life the future state; 
Between the two is but a breath 
Which breathed out is titled Death; 
A little step the boundary o’er, 
Then all is as it was before; 

And when this limit we have passed 
There are no more, it is the last. 

A balm to loss is thus applied, 
A few short years at most we bide, 
Then travel we the self-same way, 
With the beloved dead to stay, 

We speak and hear the spoken word, 
We have our senses all restored, 
And the relations of our life 

Are given back without their strife. 


But yet this thought its force will keep: 
Our bodies are an ashen heap;— 

Where is mine eye to see her face, 

Her flesh to fill my fond embrace, 

Mine ear to which her tones must reach 
Her tongue to move the airy speech, 
And whence proceeds the mystic light 
Which shines upon a sunless night? 


I know the things which Faith demands 
I must hereafter touch her hands, 
Must draw to my embrace her ferm, 
And feel her body even warm; 

The future world is just the same 

As life here is in fleshy frame. 

Dear friend, to state the matter plain, 
This is a figment of your brain; © 

It is an image which you take 

From Past and it the Future make. 


Such a belief may quell our sighs 
Asfrom the heart’s recess they rise, 
And give the troubled mind repose 
By keeping under what it knows. 
‘But manhood thus must quickly die 
Smothered in the soul beneath a lie. 
Conviction sold to dry a tear 
By heaven, is a price too dear, 
Truth must be followed to the end 
E’en though a man to Hell it send; 
Of all the lies on human scroll 
The worst is that to one’s own soul. 


Whatever may hereafter be, 
To this, methinks, you will agree, 
That now for us the future state 
An image is at any rate. 
But if this Now alone endures 

It only images assures; 

What you imagine, that must be 


An image, not reality; 
So you continuing, ’tis clear 
The image doth remain us here. 


Think not this argument is made 

The futme world aught to degrade, 

The realm of shades is far mere true 
Than what with eyes I daily view; 

The tools of flesh, touch, hearing, taste, 
Smell, sight, show but a fleeting waste; 
Let what is false away be thrown, 

Then that which is can well be known; 
The spirit-world has one defense: 

The image is more true than sense. 


4, 


But the objection may occur 
The image is for me, nother, 
Itlies “ithin my mind alone 
Meanwhile to her it is unknown. 
Let me reply, youcan nottell, 
‘his image she may haveas well, 
She has a mind and it is free, 
And all belongs to her as me. 


The Soul’s Journey. 
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Perchance it seems to have been taught 
That she depends upon my thought. 
Now must we higher far ascend 
Futurity to comprehend; ~ 
Imagination can not give 

The reason why the soul must live. 


From the outside what can be smitten 
Has on it Death most plainly written; 
And so the body sinks to clay 

And sensuous things speed soon away. 
But that which spans the universe 

Can not be held in any hearse; 

What may exist outside the All, 
Which shall assail, or it enthrall? 
Whatever thinks can never die, 

Else thought is in itself a lie, 

For thought the universal knows 

And has all bounds within its close, 
Death to destroy is this: to think; 

All limits thus to nothing sink; 

The deepest word the spirit saith 

Is Thought, which is the death of Death. 


To me the image disappears 

When I am gone, or dried my tears; 
But future life rests not on me 

She is though her I may not see, 


Such ground of doubt doth spring from sense Objective is her form and t:ue 


And it derives its force from thence; 
For sense doth make our being twain, 
While mind restores to one aguin, 

To see her with my bodily eye, 

We areapart, andso we die. 

What separates js finite, small, 

The unit is eternal, all; 

Flesh marks our limits, each to each, 
Theend is death, whereto they reach. 


See how the image is fur more,— 
Grasp now this thought within its core; 
The image is both she and I, 

Both are each other ever nigh, 
Unbidden oft she doth appear 

And bidden always she is here. 
Our life returns quite as it was, 
Thesame delight without the flaws, 
I move within her sphere again 

T hear its music’s gladdest strain: 
Call it not heaven which is to be, 

It was, itis, remains with me. 

She lacks the flesh as I have said, 

I want it not, for it is dead. 


5. 


What if I die, or her forget, 
Is the image lost, or lives it yet? 


Existent without me or you. 

But that we may communicate 
When we are in the fleshless state, 
Or what may be our true relation, 
Thereof is given no demonstration. 


6. 


Why should you make the world to come 
Of all the glories the full sum? 

My heaven lies in the Past as well, 

It is the world in which I dwell. 

My life with her is what has been, 

In flesh her body dear was then, 

Now ’tis an image and will stay 

An image lit with spirit’s ray; 

Into the Now new-born, the Past’s 

Dead form, with mind eternized, lasts. 


To hope what once has been, will be 
Is hope and not reality. 

Into the Future why thrust the Past? 
That can not make its presence last. 
Say ’tis the Past and then be done, 
So for your theught the truth is won. 


But neither Future nor the Past 
Is that which holds our swaying fast;. 
The one we know has never been, 
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The other ne’er will be again. 

Both are of shapes the most inane, 
Their sole pursuit leaves man insane. 
The Now alone we have, forsooth, 

The Now alone reveals the truth, 

Now is Heaven, now is Hell 

Both are raised by thine own spell. 
Now all the things which once have been 
Come up before the mind of men; 


The Soul’s Journey. 


Eternal is the Now and true, 
Now springs her image to my view. 


This is the restoration dear 

Of her for whom I dropped the tear, 
When separate our flesh was torn 
And the whole world became forlorn. 
Of her the individual 

All this remains, and this is all. 


CYCLET THE FOURTH. 


1. 


Ah Reader, dry are now my words 
And dry too is my thought, 

No more I seek the magic spell 
Which heretofore I sought. 


The tuneful rhythm is heard no more 
And Poesy has fled, 

For imageless the word falls down 
As soon as it is said. 


The realm of dreams is under ban 
In which I moved before, 

And Fancy has been left behind 
With all her gaudy store. 


The world of images is past 
And of emotion too, 

For Reason is without a tear, 
Without a shape to view. 


Poetic forms are broken here 
In this domain of thought, 

Their beauteous light leads but astray 
Into the slough of nought. 


The pictured Past or Future e’en 
Can not be Truth supreme, 
They are not real, eternal not, 
O quit thy fruitless dream. 


The broken bond I seek to keep 
Though thou art in the grave, 
Each link I daily burnish bright, 

With tears our Past I lave. 


Ihave called up a world of shades 
Wherein I dwell with thee, 

Thine image is my dearest mate, 
Which lives and moves with me. 


I throw away my conscious self, 
I pray to be a dream, 

That I may never feel or know 
Iam not what I seem. 


A restoration sweet it 1s, 
Its nothingness I will not think, 
To me is given thy form anew, 
And bound the broken link. 


But now there comes a throb of doubt 
As weeping I awake} 

Is this the all to be restored 
Of the true bond that brake? 


The imaged world in which 1 dwelt, 
And then of which I sought defense, 
Giving to it the prop of thought, 
Its pageant placing over sense, 


I feel indeed I must renounce 

As that which shows the end supreme, 
A reconciliation true 

It had, but truest not, I deem. 


‘It is now time to seek return 
Unto the world in which we live;’’ 
So Reason whispers in the ear 
Offering her final boon to give. 
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‘For all that thou hast truly lost 
Lies here before thy mental eye, 
Here is thy triumph over Fate 


And here thy lordship o’er the sky. 


Still do not think this is the Real 


Which we have scoffed and left behind;* 


»Tis not the sensuous world alone, 


But radiant everywhere with mind. 


A new reality it is 


The children, husband, wife, 
And all the dearest ties of blood 
Just as they were in life. 


But yet the thing of Hope is not, 
It always is to be, 

The promise can not be the Real 
Sunk in Futurity. 


Shall I offend when I must call 
That future realm a dream, 


Which now within the world shall dawn, It is not now and never was; 


Reality it needs must be, 


What then but Fancy’s gleam? 


Yet filled with all that once seemed gone.’’ 


4. 


Her flesh is gone beyond return, 
Of soul the shriveled crust, 
Her body must be given up, 
I know that itis dust. 


But the one person can not form 
The bond entire of man, 

It is the bond which still controls 
If we the world but scan. 


What will endure is not this one 
Which changes soon and dies, 

And then another takes its place, 
The missing one supplies. 


What here abides, ’tis plain to see, 
Can benor I nor you, 

But the relation liveth en, 
Than we more strong and true. 


And so the world still goes its way, 
The institutions last, 

But you and I are instruments 
Whose time is quickly past. 


In sooth we are but as we serve, 
Take hold and do not slack, 

If we refuse or fail or fall, 
Another ’s in our track. 


5. 


Religion fills the breast with hope 
And paints the future state, 

It promises in Heaven to heal 
The deepest wound of Fate. 


There too, it says, shall be restored 


Whatever weal may be above 
Let it not rest a name, 

But realize this thought of good, 
And give to Earth the same. 


The bond of love in Heaven’s home, 
Death shall not separate; 

Eternal too it should be made 
In this our present state. 


But different is the earthly means 
For restoration ta’en, 

The missing member is renewed, 
The bond doth then remain. 


6. 


Imaginary is the form 
Which the dim image brings, 
Unreal are all the dreamy shapes 
Whereof the Poet sings. 


But real is this life of ours, 
And real is our thought, 

Pursuit can not restore the dead, 
The Past can not be caught. 


The universal chain is made 
Of many single links, 


The chain remains, the links must change, 


As flesh to nothing sinks. 


Thue Reason speaks: I am the whole, 
The true Eternal One, : 

Which is renewed through Death alone, 
By Deuth is Death undone. 


But the Eternal is not Past, 
Not Future’s dim Ideal, 

It is the Now in its full right, 
The Eternal is the Real. 


Ailelse is but a promise false, 
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A hope that's unfulfilled, 
The hunger of the human soul 
Is by the Present stilled. 


Nor yet this Present which is meant 
Can be life’s sensuous trance; 

It must be ruled and filled with mind, 
Else ’tis a phantom-dance. 


Death comes and tears the bond in twain, 
Removes the living from the sight; 

Emotion ploughs the breast with sobs, 
And all the world flies into night. 


Next out the darkness steps a form 
Which to the soul deep raptures saith; 
It seems asif all is restored; 
The Image triumphs over Death. 


But then this shape begins to fade, 

And e’en to flee what once it sought; 
Return we must into the world, 

Now last the Image yields to Thought. 


8. 


I heard the world to sweal 
Tn silent vow, 

The Future must be turned 
Into the Now. 


The Soul’s Journey. 


The Holy Promise paid 
Must be to-day, 
Too long we have endured 
The false delay. 


Hope must fruition be 
Whose horn is full, 

And to the Real must change 
The Possible. 


To life the Image vain 
Must quickly leap. 

The dream and waking too 
One shape must keep. 


To knowledge, brightest sun, 
All Faith must rise, 
Yet seek the world below 
And not the skies. 


The day of Judgment too 
Is every day, 

The judge sits now to hear 
What you may say. 


The deed must be che creed 
Which is not said, 

And lifean endless prayer 
Which is not prayed. 


God has become a man 
And Death a Birth, 

Let Heaven now fall down 
Upon the Earth. 
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THE HISTORICAL AND LOGICAL RELATIONS BE- 
TWEEN FICHTE AND KANT.* 


By R. C. WARE. 


Fichte, when eighteen years old, entered the University at 
Jena, under the theological faculty. While pursuing his studies 
there, and attempting to gain a comprehension of various theo- 
logical doctrines, particularly that of the freedom of the will, he 
was led to reflect deeply on the nature and province of thought. 
Becoming dissatisfied with the theological doctrine that revela- 
tion is the infallible source of truth, and, as such, the standard 
by which the Reason must measure itself, he finally abandoned 
that standpoint, and adopted the philosophical doctrine that the 
Reason is absolutely valid, and isits own judge. Rejecting free- 
dom of the will, he formed for himself a fatalism, or necessitism, 
which made the human will entirely dependent upon, and deter- 
mined by the Absolute Reason of the Universe, or God. 

His mind still under the influence of this rigid determinism, 
Fichte began in 1790, when twenty-eight years old, to study the 
system of Kant. The latter, then sixty-six, had completed his 
most significant labors, the “Critique of Pure Reason” having 
been nine years before the public. 


#A thesis for the bachelor’s degree in Philosophy, at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, 1876. 

In this paper, only those parts of Kant’s system which give ground for 
Fichte’s work, and those parts of Fichte’s system which grew out of the 
adoption, modification, or demolition of Kantian doctrines, have been con- 
sidered. 

The following works have been consulted: ‘Memoir of Fichte,” by Dr. 
W. Smith ; “Life of Fichte,” by his son, I. H. Fichte; *’The Vocation of Man,” 
translated by Dr. Smith ; ‘“‘The Science of Knowledge” and ‘The Science of 
Rights,” translated by A. E. Kroeger ; the following minor writings of Fichte — 
translated by Kroeger, and published in the St. Louis Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy: “Introduction to the Science of Knowledge,” “Criticism of Philo- 
sophical Systems,” “‘New Exposition of the Science of Knowledge,” and the 
“Sun-clear Statement of the Science of Knowledge.” Also Kant’s ‘Critique 
of Pure Reason,” translated by J. M. D. Meiklejohn ; Schwegler’s accounts of 
Kant and Fichte in his “History of Philosophy,” translated by Stirling, with 
notes; Ueberweg’s accounts of Kant and Fichte in his ‘History of Philoso- 
phy”; C. P. Krauth’s account of Kant and Fichte in his edition of Berkeley’s 
+‘Principles.” 
XI—10 
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146 Relations Between Fichte and Kant. 


The result of the Kantian Philosophy, as will be shown here- 
after, was to put an impassable barrier between the human mind 
and all that is other than it. Things, according to Kant, can 
never be known as they are in their own nature; they are only 
known as they appear in the light of Thought, and under the 
forms which Thought itself imposes. Knowledge and truth are, 
then, only subjective,* having no objective validity whatever. 

Fichte’s enthusiastic nature, remarkable for great independence 
of character and indomitable will, could ill endure the absolute 
determinism to which, at the beginning of his studies in Kant, he 

‘believed himself subject. Thus, dissatisfied, and in search of 
some degree of self-determination for the’ mind, he was prepared 
for an enthusiastic reception of Kant’s doctrines. Accordingly, 
he at first accepted Kant’s results without discovering all the im- 
plications and contradictions in the system. In the subjective 
freedom which it gives he found release, for the time, from all his 
troubles about the freedom of the will. His first impression of 
Kantianism, and its effect upon his mind, can best be gathered 
from a passage in a letter written, shortly after becoming familiar 
with the system,+ to the lady who afterwards became his wife. 

“ A circumstance,” he says, “ which seemed the result of mere 
chance, led me to give myself up entirely to the study of the 
Kantian Philosophy,—a philosophy that restrains the imagina- 
tion, which was always too powerful with me, gives reason the 
sway, and raises the soul to an indescribable elevation above all 
earthly concerns. I have accepted a nobler morality, and instead 
of occupying myself with outward things, I employ myself more 
with my own being. This has given me a peace such as I have 
never before experienced: amid uncertain worldly prospects, I 


*The term “subjective” here means “‘for the human mind only;” and im- 
plies that the universality and necessity in human thought have no necessary 
connection with the Universal Mind, or God. The necessity here spoken of, 
Kant himself always calls “objective”: but this adjective he derives from his 
own technical noun “object,” by which he means the product of the united 
action of all the faculties of the mind, independent of all peculiar circum- 
stances and individual persons, which gives rise to representations absolutely 
the same for all human beings, and therefore with propriety called objective. 
But as Kant held to the common distinction between Thinking and Things as 
a fundamental principle, we may, for the sake of clearness here, name the ne- 
cessity of reason a subjective one, in accordance with common philosophic 
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have passed my happiest days. I shall devote some years of my 
‘life to this philosophy ; and“ all that I write, at least for several 
years to come, shall be upon it. It is difficult beyond all concep- 
tion, and stands much in need of simplification. * * * The 
principles are indeed hard speculations, which have no direct 
bearing on human life, but their consequences are most import- 
ant for an age whose morality is corrupted at the fountain-head ; 
and to set these consequences before the world in a clear light, 
would, I believe, be doing it a good service. * * * Iam now 
thoroughly convinced that the human will is free, and that to be 
happy is not the purpose of our being—but to deserve happi- 
ness.”* Soon after, Fichte began to re-write’Kant’s “ Critique of 
the Faculty of Judgment, ” but the work was never finished. 

In the summer of 1791, Fichte visited Kénigsberg for the pur- 
pose of making Kant’s personal acquaintance. Calling immedi- 
ately after his arrival, he was much disappointed by the coldness 
with which he was received by Kant. After trying in vain, for 
nearly three weeks, to gain a satisfactory interview with the man 
whom he almost worshipped, Fichte set about writing a “ Critique 
of all Revelation,” to serve as an intellectual introduction to 
‘Kant, and gain a free and confidential interview with him. Hav- 
ing labored constantly for five weeks on that work, he sent it, 
and called five days afterward to learn Kant’s judgment upon it. 
Kant received him kindly and spoke well of the work, but referred 
to his “ Critique of Pure Reason” or some of his friends for the 
solution of all Fichte’s difficulties. Thus Fichte again failed to 
secure the personal friendship and confidence of Kant, a treasure 
which, as he desired it, he was never to possess. 

In ‘the “ Critique of all Revelation,” Fichte attempted to deter- 
mine the grounds and validity of all revelation from God to men. 
Taking the position that reason is the only tribunal of truth, he 
maintained that the only authority any revelation can have is its 
accordance with reason, and that no claims can be made for the 
reliability of any revelation on account of accompanying miracles. 
In order to obtain a little money to relieve his immediate necessi- 
ties, Fichte attempted to dispose of his manuscript to a book- 
seller. After some delay, he succeeded, with Kant’s help, in 
making arrangements with Hartung for its publication. The 
Dean of the Theolgical Faculty at Halle, however, under whose 


*Smith’s translation. 
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censorship the work came. would not allow it to appear on ac- 
count of the passage, above referred to, concerning miracles, al- 
though Fichte had added, in a note, that miracles might be of use 
in attracting attention to revelation. Fichte ineffectually argued 
that his work was a philosophical one, and therefore did not 
properly come under the control of the Theological Faculty. His 
friends urged him, in vain, to strike out the objectionable passage. 
Fichte was determined his work should be a fair and full exposi- 
tion of his views, or never see the light. When applying to 
Kant for advice on the subject, he was told that the work must 
not be changed, and that the only hope of getting it published, 
was to convince the censor that what cannot be proved by the 
reason, may nevertheless be received as morally true by faith. 
There being, soon after, a change in the censorship at Halle, the 
book was no longer objected to, and it appeared anonymously in 
April 1792, attracting great attention and admiration throughout 
the literary world of Germany. So much was it in unison with 
the Critical Philosophy, that its authorship was universally at- 
tributed to Kant, who-publicly denied the honor. 

Having become deeply imbued with the results of the Kantian 
Philosophy, Fichte set about a critical examination of its princi- 
ples and the results to which they should consistently lead, and 
thenceforward became less and less a Kantist. In October, 1793, 
he writes :* “My conviction is that Kant has only indicated the 
truth, but neither unfolded nor proved it. This singular man 
either has a power of divining truth without being himself con- 
scious of the grounds on which it rests; or he has not esteemed 
his age worthy the communication of those grounds; or he has 
shrunk from attracting that superhuman reverence during his 
life, which sooner or later must be his in some degree.” Later 
he says:t “I have discovered a new principle, from which all 
philosophy can easily be deduced. * * * Inacouple of years 
we shall have a philosophy with all the clearness of geometrical 
demonstrations.” From June, 1793, Fichte worked at his system, 
which appeared in 1794, in the ‘‘ Science of Knowledge. ” 

Kant begins his philosophy with the old Cartesian dualism of 
Thought and Thing, or Subject and Object, as opposed sides of 
the world; declaring the gulf between them to be impassable. 


*To Niethammer, (Smith’s “‘Fichte’s Popular Works” p. 72.) 
Stephani, (Smith’s ‘“‘Fichte’s Popular Works.”’) 
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The mind can never know what is not thought, so that the object, 
or “thing in itself,” can never make itself intelligible, and hence 
can never be known in its own nature. Kant assumes the mind 
as valid, and sufficiently accounted for by its own sense of con- 
sciousness. All knowledge he derives from “two main sources 
in the mind, ”—Sense and Understanding ; through the first, the 
object is “given” by means of “intuitions ;” through the second the 
object is “thought,” by means of “conceptions.” Intelligible 
knowledge can only be got by the united action of these two sides 
in thought: either side without the other is of no avail. The 
“Thing,” however, obstinately persists, and plays an important 
part in knowledge, since mind is not moved to action until the 
Thing “ comes in contact ” with it. This “ contact” of the Thing 
with the mind (called by Kant sensation) is the beginning of exper- 
ience; and experience is the first step in knowledge. But the 
process, which finally ends in knowledge, having been initiated 
in sensation, the mind furnishes all the rest out of its own nature. 
The mind, then, can know only the result of the modification of 
the Thing by Thought. In this result, all the dominant charac- 
teristics flow from the mind’s own nature. The result, therefore, 
is not necessarily like the Thing at all. The mind can only know 
what is true for it ; its world, its theatre of action, is wholly of 
its own creation ; hence it is unlimited by anything save its own 
nature. This makes it FREE; as Fichte saw, when he first be- 
came acquainted with the Kantian Philosophy. 

Since, according to Kant, all that can be known of the Thing 
is that it exists; and since Kant’s assumption of it is not only 
useless, but introduces all sorts of contradictions into his system, 
reducing it finally to utter skepticism; Fichte discarded Thing 
altogether, and by making the Ego (or the person) the ground of 
all thought, and the one principle of the universe, consistently car- 
ried out the doctrine that although the mind can know only it- 
self, it can know itself absolutely. 

The immediate results of imposing the pure forms of the mind 
on the sensations occasioned by the Thing, are termed by Kant 
“ sensuous intuitions, ” or the “ immediate representations ” of the 
Thing. Kant held that all human intuition must be sensuous, 
and that an intellectual intuition is impossible. Fichte saw that 
the system required intellectual intuition, to account for such no- 
tions as Virtue and Right, and, most of all, in order that thought’s 
very existence may be known. These notions certainly cannot 
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be derived from the intuitions of Space and Time. Thought can 
not prove to itself its own subjective existence without first 
thinking consciously, and this very immediate self-consciousness 
of thought is an intellectual intuition. But when Fichte appealed — 
to Kant to say whether or not his system did provide for intellec- 
tual intuition, Kant declared that it did not. Moreover, he 
warned the public that Fichte was no. true exponent of his. 
Thereupon, our philosopher “accepted the honor of originating 
a system.” 

Fichte starts knowledge in the immediate consciousness of the 
Ego, as acting or thinking. The Ego, in thinking, is subjective ; 
but in thinking about itself or its own acts, it is objective, or 
posits itself as object. Thus the whole domain of thought con- 
sists of the Ego and its own self-determinations, among which 
are God and the World. All becomes absolutely knowable, and 
the skepticism of Kant is converted into absolute knowledge. 
The freedom of the will (which in Kant was only subjective) be- 
comes objective in Fichte ; and Kant’s opposition between Think- 
ing and Thing is lost, the Thing becoming wholly a determination 
of Thought. But Kant would never admit that his system con- 
sistently resulted in idealism; and in the second edition of the 
“ Critique of Pure Reason,” he inserted a chapter in refutation 
of idealism. 

Kant virtually asserts* the Ego as the true ground of thought, 
when he says: ‘‘ The I think must accompany all my representa- 
tions, for otherwise something would be represented in me which 
could not be thought; in other words the representation would 
either be impossible, or be, in relation to me at least, nothing.” 
Wherever Kant consistently expresses his system, he brings out 
the absolute self-existence of the Ego. From this position Fichte 
derives his doctrine that the real unity of thought is in the self- 
determination of the Ego, and that all the principles of thought 
must be derived from one fundamental thought as ground. 
This principle is that of Identity, which Fichte puts in the form 
Ego=Ego, a form directly given by the self-consciousness of the 
mind. This is the self-positing of the Ego as subject. 

In his “transcendental exposition” of the Categories, Kant 
tries to show that they are applicable to objects of intwition. All 


*In the section on “The Originally Synthetical Unity of Apperception” in 
the “Critique of Pure Reason.” 
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that he does show is that they are applicable to objects of exper- 
tence. Kant really takes up the Categories empirically, i. e., as 
he finds them in experience, instead of getting them logically, as 
he should do, from the very nature of the mind. Fichte saw that 
as all the principles of thought are grounded in one, so all the 
Categories, or forms of thought, should be reducible to one. 
Consequently, he set about this reduction, and succeeded in 
bringing them all under the Principle of Causality. 

Kant, as we have seen, closes his theory of knowledge in an 
absolute skepticism. He was not, however, content to leave his 
work there; so he made a practical philosophy, which was in- 
tended to counteract the effect of his theoretical system. Its 
principle was, that though mind cannot know the real nature of 
the objective worlds, it can know perfectly well its own subjec- 
tive conditions; and, as that is the only knowledge it can have, 
all action must be in accordance with that. The “ Categorical Im- 
perative” for human beings is the voice of human reason, which 
must be made objective for them. Fichte accepts this situation 
most heartily. Having shown the theoretical province of thought, 
he sees that mere contemplation without action is no being at all. 
In order that the ideal of thought may become realized, the will 
must act in accordance with intelligence, and in fulfillment of it. 
Only in the united action of all the threefold self-determinations 
of personality is there real being. Feeling, intellect, and will are 
the inseparable modes of the manifestation of true life. 

Kant thought that the revolution which he originated in phil- 
osophy, was in making truth consist, not in the conformity of 
thinking with the nature of things, but in making things take on 
the forms of thought, and in knowing what are their appearances 
under these conditions. The revolution which he did bring about 
came to light in Fichte. It consisted in showing that an unknown 
and unknowable thing in itself is impossible in any consistent and 
reasonable philosophy. 
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SCHOPENHAUER AND VON HARTMANN. 
By Wm. R. Morse. 


Though like all other true philosophers each of these more 
modern thinkers has a system entirely sui generis, yet a common 
bond exists between them in many respects, and allows of a com- 
parison which points out the peculiarities of each. Again, both 
are so modern as to be our contemporaries, and this fact is preju- 
dicial to a true estimate of their excellencies and defects. A phil- 
osophy is essentially a mental growth. Two such organic wholes 
as the philosophies of Schopenhauer and Von Hartmann, may be 
likened to two large and beautiful trees, the result of many years 
growth. Of the beauties and general effects of these trees, as 
well as of their comparative excellence but little can be known 
while one stands beneath them. As soon, however, as one goes 
a short distance into the surrounding plain and looks back upon 
them, they stand forth in a grandeur proportionate to the little- 
ness about them and may be admired and correctly compared at 
leisure. It is so with these two systems: Despite the facts that 
Schopenhauer’s Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung has been rap- 
idly gaining in reputation for ten years and that Von Hartmann’s 
Philosophie des Unbewussten has reached its sixth edition, while 
the author is yet in his prime, I venture to assert that it is im- 
possible to fix to-day their true position in the history of the de- 
velopment of the human mind. 

Indeed, a very significant fact in regard to Schopenhauer’s 
greatness is, I think, that he should now be recognized, although 
Jorty years (1819-59) elapsed between the publication of the first 
and third editions of his marvellous work. Surely the farther 
one presses into the level “nunc stans” of time, tne greater the 
grandeur of the lofty past. Thus premising, let us compare the 
- two philosophers as best we may, looking first for their similar- 
ities. 

As Schopenhauer mainly follows Kant, so Von Hartmann, but 
not professedly, follows Schopenhauer; yet as one begins to read 
Von Hartmann after having read Schopenhauer, the change, not 
only of style, but also of method, is so abrupt that considerable 
progress is requisite before this discipleship is clearly seen. The 
reason of these changes will be mentioned later. In common 
with Kant both Schopenhauer and Von Hartmann are agreed up- 
on the phenomenality of this world, yet all three differ in their 
modes of arriving at that conclusion. Thus, while Kant makes. 
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the world phenomenal by calling space and time unreal (subjec- 
tive), Schopenhauer (Die Welt,* etc., I., 11) treats the world as a 
mere picture of the mind (Vorstellung), and Von Hartmann, after 
proving the reality of the world (B. VIII.), declares that “ reality 
is only phenomenality :” (C. XI.) all these three arriving at iden- 
tically the same conclusion. Again do Schopenhauer and Von 
Hartmann follow Kant in that they are essentially transcendental 
philosophers, but here they also differ from him in that while he 
_ announces the impossibility of any science of the absolute (intel- 
ligible), they devote all their energies to that very end. Both 
Schopenhauer and Von Hartmann prove the essential oneness of 
all things spiritual and material (Alleinheit—ultra-pantheism) and 
to this end they strive to identify mind and matter. This Schop- 
enhauer does by a very presumptuous argument, wherein by 
application of his grand idealistic principle, esse—=percipi, he iden- 
tifies matter with its subjective correlative, causality. He beau- 
tifully phrases it “the visibility of space and time.” (I, 1, 4.) 
Von Hartmann, on the other hand, by an ingenious argument of 
marvellous nicety (C. V.) resolves matter in force (will) and ma- 
terial (stoff, that on which force acts), and proves the latter con- 
ception to be an absurdity. In thus doing away with matter as 
such, both philosophers are taxed to their utmost in point of ar- 
gument, and both nobly prove themselves equal to the occasion. 
As a natural result of their belief in the phenomenality of this 
world, both, a third time, agree with Kant in a strict necessitari- 
anism as far as the world about us is concerned and a libertism 
as to their respective first principles, and even go as far in the 
direction of belief in a human free-will as to accept Kant’s theory 
of intelligible and empirical character. This latter doctrine in 
both Schopenhauer and Von Hartmann appears as an exposition 
of the supremacy of the will, and unconscious, respectively, in 
character (Die Welt, &c., 2 cap. 19, Phil. d. Unb. B. IV.) His ne- 
cessitarianism Schopenhauer at once boldly asserts by declaring 
causality as widely valid a law of being as time and space (I, 1, 
2), and frequently referring to the beautiful demonstration of 
this in his graduation thesis, a prize essay, which is virtually the 
foundation of his whole philosophy. It is styled the “ Principle 
of Sufficient Reason (Satz vom Grunde), and shows the subjection 
of everything in the universe of mind and matter to the stern 
law of necessity, as expressed by the four “roots” or forms (Ges- 

*As all the references are to Schopenhauer’s Die Welt als Wille und Vor- 


stellung., 4th ed., or to Von Hartmann’s Phil. d. Unbewussten, 6th ed., only the 
numbers of the chapters, &c., will hereafter be given. 
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talten) of this principle. Von Hartmann, however, denies the 
possibility of free conscious. will, by simply saying that con- 
sciousness itself is a matter of accident, a phenomenon and hence 
a link in the chain of cause and effect. Both he and Schopen- 
hauer make consciousness an accident of volition, thus implying 
the distinction between intellect and consciousness, so clearly 
brought out by Von Hartmann. Though both philosophies are 
pessimistic, none was perhaps so thoroughly discouraging and 
morbid a view as that of Schopenhauer. Of this, however, anon. 
Finally, these two men have succeeded in rearing structures of 
thought whose beauties, in each case, are greatly enhanced by 
their consistency. Here, too, perhaps, Schopenhauer leads 
(though Von Hartmann is not far behind); for a more perfect 
and organic whole than his great work is rarely found. 

With this short notice of the similarities* of the two philoso- 
phers, we come to remark their differences, premising, however, 
as a first and peculiar difference (which must have been already 
noticed), that, although the same conclusions are in many cases 
arrived at by each, they are arrived at by totally different roads. 

The first, though perhaps not the greatest, of all the striking 
differences, will be noticed immediately a chapter has been read. 
I refer to the total difference of method and style. This differ- 
ence can he clearly explained. It results simply from the fact 
that the works are but mirrors of their respective authors. 
There never existed two more fundamentally different men in 
character, education and circumstances, than Arthur Schopen- 
hauer and Edouard Von Hartmann. Schopenhauer was of a pee- 
vish, crabbed and cowardly disposition, an utter misanthrope, 
without family and at variance with his only living relative. He 
thoroughly believed in and practiced his pessimism. His charac- 
ter was the black background on which his splendid genius shone 
all the more brilliantly. This is clearly seen in many passages, 
where for gloomy eloquence and bitter sarcasm he outdoes him- 
self. Witness the crabbed satisfaction he takes in drawing his 
gloomy picture of the misery of the world to prove his pessimism 
a posteriori (I., 4,59). In education, however, he was a marvel. 
He spoke German, French, Italian and English, and was well read 
in these four literatures. He studied under Fichte, which fact, 
together with his graduation thesis mentioned above, sufficiently 
shows his education to have been of the very broadest and best. 


*It will be seen that all the more important agreements with each other, 
are also agreements with Kant, 
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He was a special lover of the Buddhist writings. Indeed, he may 
be said to have been a Buddhist, if anything; for he takes upon 
himself, in his work, to explain much of the mythic teachings of 
religion. It is probably from this breadth of culture that he 
breaks over the bounds of the average German writer, casts free 
from the inclosed sentences so characteristic of German philoso- 
phy, and succeeds in incorporating into one and the same work a 
most ingenious philosophy and a most brilliant literary effort. 
The many gems of literary composition scattered through his 
book cannot fail to hold the rapt attention even of his most 
hearty adversary. The value of his work as a literary product is 
also vastly enhanced by the lively play of imagination and the 
happy use of figure constantly found as illustration. Schopen- 
hauer’s illustrations are simply admirable. Most of his points 
are understood all the better on account of his clear and apt il- 
lustrations, and all are rendered immeasurably more vivid. Per- 
haps the best figure in the whole work is the simile between time 
and a continuously revolving disc (I., 4, 54), of which the ever-as- 
cending half of the circumference represents the future, and the 
ever-descending half the past, while the constant point between 
the two, 7. e., the uppermost point on the circumference, exactly 
images the unchanging yet never-dying present, the eternal “ nwnc 
stans.” The figure is exquisite. (It may be of interest, and is 
certainly a proof of Schopenhauer’s fear of death—despite his 
professions to the contrary—to know that this chapter (I., 4, 54) 
was written to defend his flight from the cholera at Berlin. It 
is a most ingenious argument. On the whole, then, we see Schop- 
enhauer’s style, literary excellence and happy use of figures to be 
a direct outgrowth of his character and broad education. The 
same holds true of Von Hartmann, but far different are the re- 
sults. While Schopenhauer had a literary education, Von Hart- 
mann’s was military. In fact it is only, as it were, by accident, 
that the latter became known to the world as a philosophic 
writer. Wounded in the leg shortly before the battle of Sadowa, 
he became a cripple for life, and having a liking for metaphysics 
he then began to read and write on that subject, and has since 
shown himself to be a thinker of the very first order. As might 
be expected, the intricate mathematical calculation and severe 
physical training requisite for his admission to the army, failed — 
to develop in the soldier-thinker any marked vividness of imag- 
ination. In fact but three or four figurative illustrations are re- 
sorted to throughout his whole work. It is characterized by an 
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exactness of tatement and a clearness which betokens a vast 
range of scientific research and a wonderful power of argument. 
In fine, judging from their works alone, Schopenhauer was the 
broad and accomplished scholar and man of the world while Von 
Hartmann was rather the accurate and conscientious closet stu- 
dent. While Schopenhauer was alone in the world, uncomfortable 
and peevish in disposition, Von Hartmann, on the other hand, 
was the fond husband of an accomplished lady and the happy 
father of several children. In fact he says in his autobiography 
that he is a pessimist only in theory. The effects of this are ap- 
parent in his work in contrast with the bitter taunts of Schopen- 
hauer against everybody but himself: With Schopenhauer a fact. 
was not only a fact, but a subject of some sarcastic or disparag- 
ing remark ; with Von Hartmann a fact is a fact; if it favor his 
theory, well and good; if not, he lets it alone, or at least refrains 
from the course taken by Schopenhauer. Another probable re- 
sult of the difference of education is seen in the method of pro- 
cedure in the arguments of each. While Schopenhauer’s work 
is entirely deductive, his first words, “‘ Die Welt ist meine Vorstel- 
lung,” being, in fact, the sum of his whole philosophy, Von 
Hartmann takes a course midway between this and the opposite 
method. His first steps are inductive, then a jump to a general 
principle, then a deductive retrograde. This curious method he 
condemns as premature in Schelling, but considers it to be used by 
himself in the ‘‘ fullness of time.” He considers it virtually the 
method of “inductive physical science,” and so adopts as his 
motto “Speculative Resultate nach inductiv-naturwissenschaft- 
licher Methode.” His discussion of the deductive and inductive 
methods is admirable. Just here a characteristic difference may 
be noted in that while Schopenhauer has but short and irregular 
prefaces to his work and even in one of these (preface to 2nd ed., ad. 
Jin.) cannot omit his characteristic disparagement of “‘Philosophie- 
professore,” Von Hartmann devotes the first thirty-six pages 
of his work to an introduction stating the design of the work 
and its method, and giving a fine criticism of his predecessors 
with reference to his new departure, “ unconscious mental pic- 
ture ” (unbewusste Vorstellung), also, strange to say, containing a 
most concise and clear argument for the notion of “ final cause in 
nature,” a remarkable thing for an atheist and realist, and a thing 
ridiculed by Schopenhauer. Let this suffice of the writers them- 
selves and their habits as authors; but lest too much may seem 
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to have been devoted to this, I will say that one may very easily 
be convinced of the contrary by a perusal of even the first twen- 
ty pages of each author. We come now to the difference of the 
systems themselves. These are comparatively few, but very 
marked. 

One of the greatest, if not the fundamental one, of these dif- 
ferences, is the idea which gives to Von Hartmann’s work its 
name and character. While Schopenhauer believes that the will 
is the absolute and only being per se, the solus ipse, entirely pri- 
mary and prior to intellect, Von Hartmann as confidently asserts 
that wherever will is found, there, also, is intellect; that, as he 
says, “will and intellect (Vorstellung) are never separate” (A, 
IV.); that the fact that we are not conscious of an act of will by 
no means proves that nobody or nothing else is, or that it is not 
self-conscious. He distinctly says that wherever there is a will 
there is inevitably implied a consciousness or knowledge, or, 
more accurately, mental picture (Vorstellung) of what is willed. 
Else how is the thing to be willed or done? This is the kernel 
of his argument. This makes him one degree more explicit than 
_ Schopenhauer, who simply says that will is everything; Von 
Hartmann says, on the other hand, that the Unconscious is every- 
thing, and by what is explained above, we are at liberty to con- 
sider this to be unconscious will conjoined to unconscious mental 
picture(Vorstellung)—a dualistic position in spite of bis claims to 
the opposite, and another difference from Schopenhauer, who is 
constantly monistic. If either of these two philosophers were to 
call their absolute “ God,” their system would in respect to its 
attributes come remarkably near to Christianity. In fact, Von 
Hartmann saw this so plainly as to make it worthy of notice in 
his sixth edition, where he devotes a whole section (C, VIII.) to 
the refutation of this idea. Thus we see that to Von Hartmann 
belongs, perhaps, the clearest and best known demonstration of 
the idea of unconscious mental activity, in other words, of the 
fact that “intellect” and “consciousness” are not convertible 
terms. 

A second and most remarkable difference is that of the point 
of the reality of the world about us. Transcendentally both au- 
thors are realists, i. ¢., each believes that his first great principle 
actually and really exists per se, though not cognizable as such 
by us. Empirically they differ, and most widely ; Schopenhauer 
emphatically and repeatedly asserts that this world is simply a . 
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subjective perception (Vorstellung), a phenomenon depending en- 
tirely on the subject. This world to him is simply what he per- 
ceives it to be, and because he so perceives it but per se, absolutely 
nothing. Here he is a consistent idealist. Von Hartmann, how- 
ever, most stoutly maintains the opposite. In fact, there is no 
more concise and powerful statement of the arguments for realism 
than are found in his chapter on sensuous perception (B. IX.). 
But, strangely enough, later in his work, as noticed above, he 
most ingeniously argues for the fact that “reality is only phenom- 
enality,” thus reconciling what would otherwise be a glaring in- 
inconsistency. This reconciliation also serves to do away with 
several apparently inconsistent positions of materialist, sensual- 
ist and idealist, which he seems to occupy earlier in the work. — 

Again, Von Hartmann takes a somewhat new departure in that 
he entirely ignores the emotions as such by resolving them into 
will and unconscious mental activity (Vorstellung). He makes 
the essence of the passions and emotions (Gefuehl) to be the fact 
that the will and mental activities (Vorstellungen) concerned are 
unconscious to the subject of these feelings. This is entirely dif- 
ferent from Schopenhauer, who accepts the three-fold division of 
the human mind. It may be well here also to mention that Schopen- 
hauer makes a very peculiar use of the word (‘ Verstand”) under- 
standing. “Its sole function, ” he says, “ is to cognize causali- 
ty;” while all higher powers are by him comprehended under the 
concept “ Vernunft” (reason). Most German writers, including 
Kant and Von Hartmann, use “ Vernunft” to denote the very 
highest faculty of abstract reason, and comprise the remaining 
faculties under “ Verstand.” A peculiar feature of Von Hart- 
mann, too, is his chapter (B. I.) proving such feelings as the fear 
of death, sympathy, modesty, &c., to be cases of instinct in the 
human mind. Indeed, he acknowledges (A. VIII. ad init.) that 
“ instinct.” “reflex action,” “natural impulse” and “impulse of 
the Unconscious,” are with him interchangeable terms. 

A characteristic difference of result in the speculations of the 
two philosophers is, that while Schopenhauer comes to the con- 
clusion that “ this is the worst possible world and inhabited by 
the worst possible beings,” and that, it being misery to live, we 
should seek to die, or, as he puts it, “ cease to will,” Von Hart- 
mann, on the other hand, proves that though the worst possible 
world this is also the best possible one, by the ingenious argument 
that it is the work of the Unconscious, which is omniscient and in- 
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fallible. If the manner of arriving at these conclusions be examin- 
ed in the case of each philosopher, this apparent inconsistency in 
Von Hartmann will be done away with. The grand point of differ- 
ence in the pessimism of these men lies in this: Schopenhauer de- 
clares that life is simply a continuously renewed volition and, hav- 
ing previously asserted the effect of such volition to be misery at 
the non-attainment of the object, thus makes life essentially pain- 
ful and wretched ; Von Hartmann, on the other hand, refers spec- 
ifically, not to life (willing), but to cognition (becoming conscious— 
Bewusst-werden—knowing.) He says (C. III.) that consciousness 
is the result of two opposite volitions (a thing which must neces- 
sarily produce pain) ; that consciousness is thus an implied pain, 
thus making knowing the source of our misery, while Schopen- 
hauer would make conscious volition the cause. This allows Von 
Hartmann to bring in with perfect consistency the supreme wis- 
dom and infallibility of his “ Unconscious” to argue for the 
“ Best-moeglichkeit der Welt,” and at the same time prevents 
Schopenhauer from doing the same thing. Thus this admission 
of Von Hartmann as to optimism is a cheerful element, entirely 
wanting in the gloomy grandeur of Schopenhauer’s thought, and to 
a mind accustomed to view this world as an evidence of God’s 
goodness, it can but ennoble the memory of the atheist, Von Hart- 
mann, who has succeeded thus grandly in what so many so-called 
Christian professors often utterly fail. 
A final difference of these thinkers presents itself. Schopen- 
hauer’s theory inevitably leads to quietism. By making life mis- 
ery he condemns all activity, even the effort of the suicide, and 
commends an utter cessation of volition or, as he says, “loss of 
individuality.” For him the only happiness—a negative one— . 
is to be found in cessation, #. e., of life, in short, in a death con- 
sisting of a loss of individuality (I. 4, 54). Von Hartmann takes 
an exactly opposite course, accuses quietism of producing the 
very effects it seeks to prevent (C, XIV.), and announces the 
practical rule of action to be to devote oneself to furthering the 
progress of the world (ibid.), which is to be done by acting with 
a view to the greatest attainable total of happiness. Thus Von 
Hartmann advocates a quietism which is at the same time an ac- 
tivism. For the whole object of the world process according to 
him is to quiet the universal will and this is to be attained by the - 
action of individual wills, certainly a most encouraging view. 
If the reader has had patience with us thus far, he .will have 
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seen that while Schopenhauer’s work is grand, even sublime, it is 
gloomy and discouraging, but Von Hartmann has constructed 
a work not only beautiful and symmetrical but adapted to the 
world of to-day and above all encouraging, ennobling and almost 
Christian. In fact, I can but think it an apt simile to compare 
these two works of speculative art to two master pieces of eccle- 
siastical architecture. The one is the ancient cathedral of many 
years growth, rich in its luxurious variety and pervaded with its 
perfect harmony of myriad parts, but with all its grandeur 
gloomy, forbidding, awful. The other is the modern sanctuary, 
beautiful in its regularity and grand in its simplicity but with 
these qualities enhanced a thousand-fold by the fact that it is al- 
so encouraging, elevating, ennobling. 


UPON THE SCIENTIFIC AND ETHICAL FUNCTIONS OF 
UNIVERSITIES. 


Translated from the German of F. W. J. von Schelling by Etta S. MorGan. 


[Second Lecture Ueber die Methode des Akademischen Studiums.] 


The idea of a university course of study, led us to con- 
sider the higher idea of an existing totality of sciences, which we 
sought to comprehend in its supreme idea, in archetypal know- 
ing; on the other hand, it leads us to the particular conditions 
under which the sciences are taught and disseminated in our uni- 
versities. 

To the philosopher it might indeed seem more dignified to make 
an independent sketch of the totality of science, and to prescribe 
the methods of its first acquisition, without reference to the 
forms of merely existing arrangements. But I believe that I 
shall be able to prove in the following lecture that it is just these 
forms that were necessary in the spirit of the modern world, and 
will continue to be at least external conditions of the interpenetra- 
iton of the different elements of its civilization, until the turbulent 
mixture is thereby purified into finer organizations. 
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The reason why knowing, as a phenomenon, falls into time, is 
comprehended in the previous lecture. As the unity of the ideal 
and real, reflected into the finite as a closed totality, as Nature 
expresses itself in space, the same unity as infinity manifests it- 
self under the universal form of infinite time. But time does not 

-exclude eternity, and science, though in accordance with its phe- 
nomena a product of time, is based on a foundation of eternity 
in the midst of time. The truth is that that which is in itself 
true and beautiful, is in its nature eternal, and has in the midst 
of time no relation to time. Science is concerned with time only 
so far as it utters itself through the individual; knowing, in it- 
self, pertains as little to individuality of time as action in itself. 
As true action is that which might take place in the name of the 
whole race, so true knowing is that in which not the individual 
but reason knows. This independence of time, which belongs 
to the nature of science, is expressed in the fact that it deals 
with the Generic, which is itself eternal. Hence it is necessa- 
ry, a8 with life and existence, that science pass from individ- 
ual to individual, from generation to generation. Transmission 
is the expression of its eternal life. It is not the place to prove, 
with all the proofs of which this statement is capable, that all 
the science and art of the present generation of man is a transmit- 
ted one. It is inconceivable that man, as he now is, raised him- 
self from instinct to consciousness, from an animal state to a 
state of reason. There must therefore have been a generation of 
men preceding the present one, which ancient tradition has perpet- 
uated under the likeness of gods and primitive benefactors of the 
race. The hypothesis of a primeval race merely explains the 
traces of a high culture in the early ages of the world, the changed 
remains of which we find after the first separation of nations— 
perhaps also explains the recurrence in the traditions of the most 
ancient peoples, even if we count for nothing the unity of the all- 
pervading world-spirit: but it gives no explanation of the first 
beginning, and, like every other empirical theory, only places the 
explanation further back in time. 

However that may be, it is well known that the first mediums 
of the communication of higher ideas, actions, manners and cus- 
toms were symbols, as, indeed, the dogmas of the earliest religions 
were contained in prescriptions for religious ceremonies. The 
platforms, the laws, the single institutions which were organized 
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to preserve the preponderance of the divine principle in man, 
were, in their nature, just so many expressions of speculative 
ideas. At first the discovery of writing gave to tradition only a. 
greater certainty; the idea of giving, in the spiritual material of 
speech, an expression of form and art which should have a last- 
ing value, could not arise until later. As even ethics in the 
flourishing period of humanity did not belong to the individual 
alone, but was the spirit of the whole, out of which it came and 
into which it returned, so science lived in the light and air of pub- 
lic life of a universal organization. As in general later times re- 
pressed the real and made life more internal, so it was with 
science. The modern world is in every way a divided world, es- 
pecially in science, which has its life both in the past and in the 
present. It is evident, from the character of all science, that 
modern times had to begin in historical knowing, that it had be- 
hind it a ruined world of the grandest phenomena in art and sci- 
ence, with which, separated by an impassable gulf, it was con- 
nected only by the external bond of historical tradition, not by 
the internal bond of continuous organic growth. In the first re- 
vival of science, the awakening movement in our part of the 
world could not be directed quietly and exclusively to its own 
work, but busied itself with the understanding, admiration, and 
explanation of the glories of the past. Past knowing became a 
new object among the original objects of science ; hence, since a 
growing intelligence was necessary to the deep insight into what 
exists, scholar, artist and philosopher, came to be ideas of equal 
importance, and the first predicate, i. e., scholar, was conceded 
also to those who had not enriched the present by a single new 
thought; and if, as an Egyptian priest said to Solon, the Greeks 
were eternally young, the modern world was already old and ex- 
perienced in its youth. 

The study of the sciences and arts in their historical develop- 
ment, has become a kind of religion; in their history the philos- 
opher recognizes more plainly the purposes of the world-spirit— 
the profoundest science, the deepest genius, has devoted itself to 
this branch of knowledge. 

It is one thing to make the past itself an object of scientific in- 
vestigation; quite another to establish this knowledge in the 
place of knowing itself. By means of historical knowing, in this 
sense, the access to the organic powers is closed. Then the 
question is no longer whether a certain something harmonizes 
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with the nature of knowing, but whether it agrees with some- 
thing deduced, some mere imperfect copy of the former. Aris- 
totle, in his writings, questioned Nature itself for the science and 
history of Nature; in later times this was so completely forgot- 
ten, that he himself stood in the way of an insight into the con- 
stitution of matter, and his authority was cited against the clear 
enunciation of natural laws, by Descartes, Kepler and others. 
In the same way no thought has either importance or reality for 
the majority of so-called scholars, until it has passed through 
other brains and become past and historical. 

Our universities have been founded more or less in the spirit 
of this historical knowledge; not so much, perhaps, in the first 
beginning of the revival of literature, as in later times. Their 
whole scientific organization could be inferred from this separa- 
tion of knowing from its prototype by historical learning. At 
first the great mass to be acquired in order to possess the learn- 
ing extant, was the reason why knowledge was divided as much 
- a8 possible into different branches, and the living, organic whole 
analyzed into its minutest fibres. Since all isolated parts of 
knowledge, hence all special sciences, as far as the universal spir- 
it has left them, can be only means to the absolute knowing, the 
necessary consequence of this subdivision was, that in the means 
and institutions for knowledge, knowing itself is almost lost, 
and while a busy multitude held the means to be an end in itself, 
and tried to make it pass current for the end, that which is only 
one, and absolute in its oneness, withdrew to the higher depart- 
ments and, even here, gave but few manifestations of untram- 
meled life. 

In regard to this we have first to answer the question, what 
demands can be made within the accepted limitation, and in the 
present forms of our universities, in order that a union of the 
whole may again arise out of this general separation into partic- 
ulars? I shall not be able to answer this question without at the 
same time mentioning the necessary demands on those who make 
a university a permanent institution, namely, the teachers. I 
shall not hesitate to speak frankly with you of these things. 
The beginning of university life to the youthful student is, at the 
same time, the first emancipation from blind faith; here he first 
acquires and exercises his own judgment. No teacher worthy 
his vocation, will desire any other respect than that which he can 
secure on account of his superior intelligence, his scientific cul- 
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ture, and the zeal with which he seeks to communicate them. 
Only the ignorant, incapable teacher would wish to found this 
respect on any other consideration. What determines me still 
more to speak without reserve in this matter, is the following. 
It depends partly on the demands which students themselves 
make on the university and on its teachers, how far they shall-be 
met, and the scientific spirit once awakened among them re-acts 
favorably, on the whole, because it frightens back the incapable 
student by the greater demand made on him, and it leads one 
who is able to satisfy them to avail himself of this activity. 

In view of the necessity arising from the very idea of the 
thing, that the treatment of all sciences shall be in the spirit of 
the universal and absolute knowing, there can be no objection to 
asking, where are the teachers who can do this? It is at the 
universities that they have received their first education; let them 
but have intellectual freedom, and do not limit them by consider- 
ations which have no application in a scientific regard ; then the 
teachers able to meet these demands would educate themselves, 
and be in a condition to educate others. 

It may be asked whether it is proper to make demands on uni- 
versities in the name of science, when we already know and as- 
sume that they are instruments of the State, and must be what — 
the State designed them for. If this intention were that in re- 
spect to all science, a certain moderation, caution and limitation 
to the common and useful should be observed, how could teach- 
ers be expected to be progressive and have any desire to culti- 
vate their science according to highest ideas. 

It is evident that we must and do presuppose that the State 
wishes the universities to be real scientific institutions, and that 
all which we assert in regard to them is valid only on this condi- 
tion. Undoubtedly the State has the right to suppress the uni- 
versities, or to transform them into schools of industry, or other 
schools with similar objects, but it cannot intend the former with- 
oui, at the same time, desiring the life of thought and the freest 
scientific agitation, which, if prevented by paltry considerations 
—chiefly those of protecting the incapable—genius would repulse 
genius and lame talent. 

External completeness by no means insures the true organic 
life of all the parts of knowing which universities propose to at- 
tain, (hence the name university.) For this is the spirit of co-oper- 
ation which comes from absolute science, of which the special sci- 
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ences should be the implements, or the objective, real side. I 
cannot now dwell longer upon this view; meantime, it is evident 
that it is not a question of the application of philosophy, an at- . 
tempt which has been made from time to time in nearly every 
profession, even to the most trivial subjects (trivial in respect to 
philosophy), so that we have almost tried to make agriculture, 
obstetrics and the like, philosophical. There can be nothing 
more foolish than the efforts of lawyers and physicians to give a 
philosophical appearance to their profession, while they are ignor- 
ant of the first principles of philosophy; just as if some one who 
did not know the first proposition of Euclid should attempt to 
measure a globe, cylinder, or any other solid. 

I speak only of the formlessness of the most objective sciences, 
in which there is no expression, not even a premonition of art or 
of the logical laws of thought, and of that kind of stupidity which is 
unable to rise above the particular, or even to imagine that in 
sensuous material they are to conceive the super-sensuous, the 
Universal. 

The pure universal is the only source of ideas, and ideas are 
the life of science. He who knows his particular profession only 
as a specialty, and is unable to see the universal in it, or to ex- 
press in it a universal-scientific culture, is unworthy to be a teach- 
er aud preserver of science. He may be useful in various ways, 
as physicist in the erection of lightning rods, as an astronomer 

‘in making almanacs, as a physician by the application of electric- 
tricity, or however he will, but the vocation of teacher demands 
higher than mechanical talents. Says Lichtenberg, “Marking off 
the fields of science with pegs may be of the greatest use in the 
division among the tenants, but the philosopher’s reason, looking 
for unity, warns him at every step to take no notice of the pegs, 
which are often signs of convenience, and often of narrowness.” 
Undoubtedly it was not the special skill in his profession, but the 
ability to fill it with ideas of a mind universally cultivated, which 
made Lichtenberg the most eminent physicist of his time and the 
best teacher in his profession. 

I must here touch upon a notion held by those who are asked 
to treat their particular profession in the’ spirit of the whole, 
namely, that they are expected to consider it merely as a means, 
on the contrary, each is to pursue his science in the spirit of the 
whole, in which he considers it as end in itself, as absolute. 
From the nature of things nothing can be conceived as a member 
in a true totality, which is active merely as a means init. Every 
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state is perfect in that relation in which each single member is at 
the same time an end in itself and a means to the whole. For the 
reason that the particular is absolute in itself, it is in the abso- 
lute and an integral part of it, and vice versa. 

The more a scholar conceives his own circle as an end in itself, 
even making it, as far as he is concerned, the central point of all 
knowing which he would wish to extend to an all-embracing to- 
tality, the more he strives to express in it universal and absolute 
ideas. On the contrary, the less he is able to seize it in a univer- 
sal sense the more will he, consciously or unconsciously, compre- 
hend it as only a means, for that which is not an end to itself 
must be a means. This would be intolerable to one who respects 
himself, hence with this narrowness is generally associated the 
ordinary view, and a want of true interest in science, except as a 
means to very real, external ends. 

I well know that very many, and particularly all those who 
comprehend science only as a utility, consider universities as 
mere institutions for the transmission of knowledge, as an asso- 
ciation where every one may learn in his youth all that has been 
accomplished in science up to his time, so that it would necessa- 
rily be looked upon as an accident if the teachers, besides com- 
municating existing knowledge, should also enrich science by 
their own discoveries. But even assumed that no more than this 
is or ought to be intended by universities, Coubtless we still de- 
mand that this transmission, shall be intelligently effected, other- 
wise we do not understand why lectures by living men are at all 
necessary at universities, the student might be referred to easily 
intelligible manuals expressly written for him, or to the thick 
compilations made in every department. But it is undoubtedly 
a part of intelligent communication of knowledge that one should 
be able to understand the past and present discoveries of others, 
rightly, clearly, and in all their relations. Many of them are of a 
kind whose inner essence can be comprehended only by a kindred 
genius, by actual re-discovery. Hence one who merely ‘relates 
what he has himself learned will often and in many sciences give a 
radically false impression. Where is the historical presentation 
of the philosophy of ancient times, or of a single philosopher of 
the ancient or moderi world which we can designate with cer- 
tainty as a successful, true and adequate presentation? But a 
man who lives in his science as though on the estate of another, 
who has not personal possession of it, who has not made a safe 
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and living organ for it, who is not able at any moment to re-con- 
struct it for himself, is an unworthy teacher who, in the attempt 
to even transmit the thoughts of the past or present, historically 
goes beyond his limits, and undertakes what he cannot do. Un- 
doubtedly it is a part of an intelligent transmission of knowledge 
that it should be united with good judgment. Butif a general 
and correct understanding of the discoveries of others, is impos- 
sible without the capacity for original thought, how much more 
impossible to critically understand them. It argues nothing that 
in Germany we have so much of this kind of criticism by those 
from whom no original thought would escape if they were stood 
upon their heads. Such judgments as these are in condition to 
give, are certainly of no service to science. 

The necessary consequence of this incapacity to re-construct 
the totality of science, and re-state it from one’s internal vital in- 
tuition, is the mere historical discourse ; for instance, the well- 
known introduction to philosophy: “If we direct our attention 
to ourselves, we become aware of various manifestations of that 
something which we call the soul. These various activities we 
refer to different faculties ; we call them faculties according to the 
difference of the manifestation, sensation, understanding, imagin- 
ation,” &e. 

Now nothing could be more senseless, more paralyzing, or 
mind-killing than such a statement. But, more than this, we 
must remember that the true province of university lectures is to 
be genetic. This is the real advantage of teaching by living men, 
that the man does not give mere results, like the writer, but pre- 
sents—in the higher sciences, at least—the mode of reaching 
these results; and, in every case, makes the totality of science 
arise, as it were, before the eyes of the student. How can one 
who does not himself possess his science as a part of himself, be 
able to represent it as something to which the student may dis- 
cover for himself, rather than something given to him for his free 
acceptance. 

As the mere transmission of knowledge, without the self-activ- 
ity of both teacher and pupil, is insufficient for the teacher to 
work successfully, it is also very necessary that any one who 
wishes to teach a science shall have previously mastered it as 
far as possible. In every art, even the commonest, proofs of 
completed apprenticeship are demanded before one is allowed to . 
practice the art as a master. Considering the easy attainability 
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of a professorship in many universities, it would seem as if no 
vocation were easier than that of a teacher. And as a rule one 
would be much mistaken in considering an impulse to original 
production, as a reason for-rapidly gaining the position of teacher, 
for it is exactly the one who is soonest in condition to produce 
works of his own, who learns with the least sacrifice. 

So far we have investigated the universities as to the first ob- 
ject for which they were established. But itis evident that on ac- 
count of the one-sidedness of the idea in which they were origin- 
ally founded, they have still much to accomplish. We have so 
far considered them in conformity with this idea—as institutions 
erected for the mere sake of knowledge. 

Since we do not concede that things are true as long as they 
are in opposition (for example, knowing as opposed to acting), it 
is generally necessary that in that relation in which something. 
having its contrary in some other, approaches its absoluteness, 
that the opposition in which it is with the other, is also cancel- 
led. According to this it is a mere consequence of the crude- 
ness of the state of knowing, if universities have not yet begun, 
as nurseries of science, to be at the same time institutions for 
general culture. 

It is here necessary to touch on the constitutions of universi- 
ties as far as if has an essential influence on their ethical charac- 
ter. 

If civil society for the most part shows a decided want of har- 
mony between the idea and the reality, it is because for the time 
being it has to pursue aims very different from those which arise 
from the former, and the means have become so disproportionate- 
ly large that they obscure the end for which they were devised. 
Universities being but societies for the cultivation of science, need 
besides what the State does for their material existence voluntar- 
ily and for its own advantage, no other contrivances than those 
which arise from its own idea; wisdom and prudence here agree ; 
it is only necessary to do what the idea of society prescribed 
for science alone, in order to make the constitution of a universi- — 
ty perfect. 

Civil society, as long as it is obliged to pursue empirical ends 
to the detriment of universal ends, can have only an apparent and 
forced, not a true and internal identity. Universities can have 
only an absolute object, beyond that they have none. 

To accomplish its aims the State must make divisions—not 
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those arising from the inequalities of rank but the more internal 
inequalities—by isolating and setting in opposition single talents, 
the repression of so many individualities and the direction of their 
powers in so many directions, in order to make them more avail- 
able instruments for its own purposes. 

Ina scientific association all the members from the nature of the 
thing have one object; namely, that no other consideration shall 
have any weight but science, and no other distinctions permitted 
except those of talent and culture. Men who are there only to 
gain notoriety by other means, by extravagance, by wasting their 
time in frivolous amusement, privileged idlers, in a word, such as 
are furnished by civil society (and it is generally those who are 
responsible for the rudeness at universities), should not be toler- 
ated. Whoever cannot prove his diligence and intention to work 
should be expelled. 

If science were paramount, all minds possessed by it, evident- 
ly there could be no misdirection of the noble impulses of youth, 
which are after all chiefly occupied with ideas. If rudeness has 
prevailed, or ever again prevails, it will be in great part the fault 
of the teachers or of those who are responsible for the control of 
the general tone which they give. 

If the teachers themselves communicate none but the genuine 
spirit to those around them, and if no other considerations have 
weight but science and its advancement, if the exercises of worth- 
less men, scandalizing the vocation of teacher, were not tolerated 
by the low standard of the general tone itself, those who are ca- 
pable of distinguishing themselves only by rudeness, would nat- 
urally soon vanish from the ranks of students. 

The realm of the sciences is no democracy, still less the rule of 
the mob, but an aristocracy in the best sense of the word. The 
best shall rule. And the incapables whom nothing but some 
convenience or other recommends, the mere impertinent praters, 
who dishonor the scientific guild by petty kinds of industry, 
should be kept entirely passive. Alone and unaided, no one 
could escape the contempt which u nder these circumstances is the 
consequence of ignorance and intellectual incapacity ; and, since 
these are often associated with ridicule and meanness, they serve 
as the sport of youth, and thus all too early blunt the natural 
aversion of inexperienced youth. 

Talent needs no protection, if only its opposite is not fostered ; 
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the capacity for ideas creates for itself the highest and most de- 
cided efficiency. 

This is the only policy necessary in order to make all scientific 
institutions flourish, and to give all possible dignity from within 
and respect from without. In order to make universities special- 
ly models of constitution, nothing is necessary beyond what one 
must desire in any case without committing an inconsistency, 
and as I do not concede that there is any gulf between knowing 
and acting, I cannot allow it in reference to universities. 

The cultivation of rational thinking, by which I understand no 
superficial habit, but a culture which goes into the very essence 
of man, the only real scientific culture, is also the only cultiva- 
tion for rational acting. Ends lying beyond this absolute sphere 
of scientific culture are excluded from the nature of the first in- 
tention of universities. 

He who from the standpoint of his special science has received 
a complete cultivation up to absolute knowing, is already lifted 
up into the realms of clearness and rationality. The most dan- 
gerous thing for man is to be under the dominion of obscure 
ideas; it is a great gain when this dominion is limited, and all is 
gained when he has pressed through to absolute consciousness, 
and walks wholly in the light. 

Science directs the mind immediately to that intuition, which, a 
lasting self-determination, leads immediately to identity with 
itself and thence to a truly blessed life. Experience and life ed- 
uecate slowly, not without much loss of time and strength. To 
him who dedicates himself to science it is granted to anticipate 
this experience, and to recognize immediately and in himself that 
which after all is the only result of the most cultured and rich- 
ly experienced life. 


THIRD LECTURE—THE FIRST PRESUPPOSITIONS OF A UNIVER- 
SITY COURSE OF STUDY. 


In the preceding lecture I have sufficiently shown the high aim 
of one who devotes himself exclusively to science, as indicated 
by the nature of science itself, therefore I shall be able to com- 
press into few words what I have to say of the general claims 
which must be made on one who chooses this vocation. 
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The idea of study is naturally and especially from the condi- 
tions of modern culture, two-sided. First the historic, in respect 
to which mere learning is sufficient. As a result of what we 
have already demonstrated, we have the unavoidable necessity 
of the surrender, the resignation of the will in obedience to the 
thing to be learned in all sciences. A very common illusion oft- 
_ en misleads the better class of minds in their fulfillment of this 
condition. 

In learning they are conscious of making an effort which is not 
really activity, and as activity is the more natural condition, they 
consider every kind of activity a higher expression of their orig- 
inal capacity, even although the ease with which they think and 
compose should arise more from their ignorance of the true ob- 
jects and real problems of scientific knowing, than from a real 
fertility of the productive faculty. In learning, even when di- 
rected by the living lecturer, there is no possibility of choosing ; 
one must take every step, the difficult as well as the easy, the 
attractive and the less attractive. The tasks in learning are not 
taken up arbitrarily, according to the association of ideas or ac- 
cording to inclination, but they have a logical necessity. In 
intellectual amusement, which combines moderately active imag- 
ination with very little knowledge of the claims of science, one 
may select what pleases, neglect what does not please, or what- 
ever requires effort either in discovery or original thought. 

Even one who is by nature fitted to take for his task subjects 
not previously treated and in new departments, must still have 
trained his mind in this way (i. ¢., in learning), in order to suc- 
ceed. Without this training there will always remain a desultory 
method and fragmentary way of thinking, even in original en- 
deavors. Only he is able to succeed in science who can shape it 
to its totality and develop it to a certainty in itself, who omits no 
essential link in order to exhaust every necessary element. 

A certain popular tone in the higher sciences by virtue of 
which they become everybody’s interest and suited to every- 
body’s comprehension, has so spread abroad the disinclination to 
effort, that the indolence which is not tod particular about ideas, 
agreeable superficiality and pleasant shallowness even became 
a part of a fine education; and it has finally limited the object of 
university culture to sipping only so much of the wine of the 
higher sciences as might be respectfully offered to a lady. 

We must give to the universities in part the honor of being the 
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chief opposers of the threatening stream of superficiality which 
modern pedagogics has still more increased: although on the 
other hand it was disgust at their tedious thoroughness, unenli- 
vened by any spiritual life, which created the first opening. 

Every science has besides its own peculiar side, another which 
_ it has in common with art. It is the side of form, which in some 
of them is even quite inseparable from the matter. All excel- 
lence in art, all shaping of a noble material in an adequate form 
proceeds from that limitation which the mind prescribes for itself. 
The form is attained only by practice, and all true instruction 
should aim more at form than at matter. 

There are transient and perishable forms, particularly all 
those in which the spirit of science manifests itself,—different 
modes of manifestation of regenerative genius renewing its youth 
in new forms. But in the particular forms there is a universal 
and absolute form of which they again are but the symbols, and 
their art ascends in the degree to which they succeed in revealing 
this one form. But all art has a side which is to be acquired by 
learning. The dislike to forms and their given limits is the dis- 
like to art in science. 

Acquisition is not complete in the given and special form which 
can only be learned, but in a form peculiar, self-made, and capa- 
ble of reproducing the matter (of which it is the manifestation). 
Learning is only a negative condition, true “intus-susception” is 
impossible without an inward assimilation into itself. All rules 
for study are comprehended in one: learn only that you may act. 
Only by this divine capacity for production is man truly man, 
without it only a tolerably well-arranged machine. He who has 
not, with the same high impulse as the artist who calls forth out 
of the raw material the image of his soul, his own discovery, he 
who has not worked out the image of: his science in all its mem- 
bers and features into perfect harmony with the original image, 
has not possessed it. 

All producing is the result of a meeting or inter-penetration of 
the universal and the particular. The secret of creation is to 
seize sharply the contrast of some particular with the absolute, 
and at the same time in the same indivisible act to comprehend 
the one in the other. In this way are formed those higher points 
of unity, by which that which is separated (and partial) tends to- 
ward the Idea,—those higher formulas in which the concrete re- 
solves itself, “the laws born of the heavenly ether, not generated 
by man’s mortal nature.” 
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The ordinary division of knowledge into rational and historic 
is so designed that the power includes a knowledge of principles, 
the latter becomes a mere science of facts. It might be replied 
that principles may also be merely learned historically, but in 
that case they are not apprehended as principles. The nickname 
of bread-and-butter sciences is given to those sciences which 
more immediately than others serve for the uses of life. But no 
science in itself deserves such a name. To him who uses philos- 
ophy or mathematics as means, to him they are as much bread- 
and-butter sciences as law or medicine to him who has no higaer 
interest in them than their usefulness to himself. The end of all 
such study (Brodstudium) is that one learns the mere results, 
either with entire neglect of principles, or if these are learned 
historically it is only for the sake of some secondary object, for 
instance, in order to be able to give a necessary account of them 
at the regular examinations. 

Such a manner of study is only possible if one has made up 
his mind to acquire a science for some mere empirical use, that is 
considers himself as a means. No one with a spark of self-re- 
spect could be so base in the presence of science as to value it 
only as a device for empirical ends and aims. The necessary re- 
sults of such a way of studying are the following: 

First it is impossible even to properly appreciate that which is 
so received, consequently it is unavoidably false in the applica- - 
tion, since the possession of it is not dependent upon a living or- 
gan of perception, but is a mere matter of memory. How often 
do universities send out such utilitarian scholars, who have 
learned excellently well everything which was to be learned in 
their profession, but are completely wanting in judgment, in the 
sub-sumption of the particular in the general. Living, scientific 
zeal, educates up to intuition, but in intuition the general and the 
particular are always one. The utilitarian scholar (brodgelehrte) 
on the contrary has no intuition, he can construe nothing in an 
unforeseen emergency, cannot combine by his own activity, and 
as in learning it is impossible to be prepared for all possible 
emergencies, he is deserted by his knowledge when it is most 
needed. 

Another necessary consequence is that such an one is quite in- 
capable of progressing, and thus lacks the chief characteristic — 
of man, and especially the man of science. He cannot progress; 
for true progress is not to be estimated according to the measure 
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of early instruction, but is to be judged from itself and from ab- 
solute principles. At the best he but understands—what has no 
spiritual life itself—newly recommended means, this or that dull 
theory which has just arisen and excites the curiosity, or some 
new formulas, learned novelties, &c., &e. Everything must ap- 
pear to him as a particular somewhat in order to be apprehended. 
For only the particular can be learned, and in the quality of be- 
ing learnable everything becomes a particular. Hence he is the 
sworn enemy of every real discovery which is made in the realm 
of the universe—of every idea, because he does not comprehend 
it, of every real truth which disturbs him in his repose. If he 
so far forgets himself as to rise in opposition, either he behaves 
in the well-known awkward way, estimates the new according to 
principles and theories which are just what it claims to supersede, 
he quarrels with principles and authorities which might have had 
weight in the preceeding state of science, or else, conscious of 
his own emptiness, he has no other resource but abuse, and uses 
the weapons of slander, in which he feels himself really justi- 
fied, because every new discovery is really a personal attack 
upon himself. i 

For all students the result, or at least the first tendency de- 
pends more or less on the kind and degree of culture and knowl- 
- edge which they bring with them to the university. Of the first 
external and moral culture which is necessary to this stage of 
education I will say nothing, as everything which could be said 
is self-evident. 

As regards the so-called preparatory knowledge, the kind of 
knowing which is gained previous to the university cannot well 
be described otherwise than as a practical familiarity with the 
elements. For the extension of this knowledge there is doubt- 
less a point on either side beyond which one must not pass. 

The higher sciences cannot be possessed or attained in the 
form of technical knowledge. It would not be advisable at a 
time when the absolute cannot be truly reached in any direction, 
to anticipate that species of knowing which in its nature depends 
upon the absoluteness and at the same time communicates this 
characteristic to all other knowing. Even sciences whose mate- 
rial consists in part of technical knowledge, which can attain 
their true value only in the connection of the whole—the com- 
munication of these technical details before the spirit is consecra- 
ted in them through the higher sciences, would be followed by 
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future neglect, but have no advantage. The educational zeal of 
the time just passed, tried to turn the lower schools into some- 
thing little short of universities, but has only given a new im- 
pulse to half-wayness in science. 

It is necessary to linger at every stage until we are sure of a 
firm footing. It seems granted to but few to skip over any stage, 
in reality it is never the case. At an early age Newton read the 
elements of Euclid as if it were his own work, or as others read 
entertaining books. Consequently he was able to pass from ele- 
mentary geometry to higher investigations. 

As a rule the other extreme is the case, namely, the most pro- 
found neglect of the preparatory schools. That which should 
have been acquired before entering ona university course com- 
prises all that which belongs to the mechanics of science. In 
part every science has its own mechanical stage, and in part the 
universal constitution of the science makes mechanical expedi- 
’ ents indispensable to their attainment. An example of the for- 
mer is the first and most general operations of the analysis of 
the finite; the professor can indeed develop their scientific prin- 
ciples, but not teach the actual calculations. An example of the 
latter is a practical acquaintance with languages, ancient and 
modern, since they alone open the doors to the highest sources of 
culture and science. Among the preparatory studies belong al- 
most everything which can be apprehended by the memory, 
partly because it is strongest in youth and then most eager for 
exercise. 

I shall here speak chiefly of the early study of languages 
which is not only indispensable as a necessary step to all others 
in scientific education, but has an independent value in itself. 

It is xot necessary to confute the miserable arguments of the 
modern idea of education against the learning of languages. 
These arguments are valuable only as so many particular proofs 
of the commonplace nature of the ideas which lie at the bottom 
of them, and are prompted by a mistaken zeal against the exces- 
sive cultivation of the memory according to the ideas of an em- 
pirical psychology. The example from experience was taken 
from certain scholars famous for wonderful memory who were, 


indeed, rich in information of all kinds, but who could not, by. 


that means, gain what nature had denied them. For the rest, the 
fact that neither a great general, mathematician, philosopher, 
nor poet, ‘was ever found without great capacity and energy 
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of the memory, was a matter of no moment to them, because 
they had no intention of making great generals, mathematicians, 
poets or philosophers, but rather useful citizens, industrious men. 

I know of no kind of occupation better calculated to exercise 
at an early age the dawning wit, ingenuity and invention, than 
the study of the ancient languages. I do not speak of the science 
of language in the abstract sense, in so far as it is an immediate 
copy of the inner type of .reason and the object for scientific in- 
struction. Neither do I refer to philology, in relation to which 
the knowledge of languages is but a means to a much higher end. 
To call the mere linguist a philologist is a misnomer; the latter 
stands with the artist and philosopher on the highest summit, or 
rather artist and philosopher unite in him. His work is the his- 
torical construction of works of art and science, whose history 
he must comprehend and represent as a living intuition. At the 
- university, philology in this sense only should be taught, the 
university professor should not be a mere linguist. To return to 
my first statement. 

Language in itself, grammatically considered, is a continuous, 
applied logic. All scientific education consists in the readiness 
- to recognize possibilities, while on the contrary, the ordinary 
knowing comprehends only realities. , When a physicist has re- 
cognized that under certain conditions a phenomenon is actually 
possible, he has also recognized that it is real. The study of 
language as an analytical study, but particularly as a progress 
in the art of reading by which exercise ingenuity} cultivates this 
recognition of possibilities in a way suitable to the boy’s age and 
can in after years still give a pleasant occupation to the boyish 
sense which he retains. 

It is an immediate culture of the inner perception to recognize 
living intelligence in a language dead to us, and the relation is 
but that of the natural philosopher to nature. Nature is to us a 
primeval author who has written in hieroglyphics, whose leaves 
are colossal, as the artist says in Goethe. Even one who wishes 
to investigate nature only empirically most needs an acquaint- 
ance of her speech in order to understand her forgotten tongue. 
The same is true in the higher sense of philosophy. The earth 
is a book, compiled from fragments and rhapsodies of different | 
ages. Every mineral is a real philological problem. In geology 
we still await a Wolf who is to analyze the earth as Homer has 
been analyzed, and show its composition. 
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It is not possible to go into particular departments of the uni- 
versity course of study and erect as it were the whole edifice 
from the foundation stone, without at the same time following 
the branches of science itself and constructing from them the or- 
ganic whole. 

I shall accordingly be obliged next to present the inter- -connec- 
tion of all sciences among themselves and the objectivity which 
this internal organic unity has received from the external _— 
ization of universities. 

In a measure this outline might take the place of a general en- 
cyclopedia of science, but as I never consider these purely in 
themselves, but always in special relation to my lecture, a sys- 
tem of knowledge derived in the strictest manner from the high- 
est principles cannot be expected. In these lectures I cannot 
exhaust my subject. This can be done only in actual construc- 
tion and demonstration. I shall leave unsaid much which per- 
haps deserves to be said, but on the other hand I shall avoid say- 
ing anything which were better unsaid, either on its own account 
* or because of the time and the present condition of science. 


DOGMATIC PROOFS OF THE IMMORTALITY OF TdAE 
HUMAN SOUL. 


Translated from the German of Karl Friedrich Goeschel, by T R. Vickroy. 


It may be presumed as known that the three intellectual proofs 
for the existence of God, with which philosophy has so long bus- 
ied itself, have but recently been proved in their necessary un- 
foldings and scientific statement. Better known is the relation 
between being and thought, from which these proofs are unfolded, 
or from whose unfoldings they proceed, since, in the first place, 
out of this outer, objective, substantial existence of the world, 
a deduction is made of the creative thoughts as a ground under- 
lying this existence, which creative thought shows itself as the 
power and wisdom manifest in being, and hence as the absolute 
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being, and then conversely deduces the existence of God in his 
absolute perfection from his subjective thought or idea of God. 

The proofs for the existence of God are, in the first place, 
transitions from what is most immediate to what is most remote: 
they are means of elevation to God, or guides which from vari- 
ous sides point toward the goal. They may therefore differ as 
widely as the points of departure vary. So far these ways and 
means of elevation to God are infinite in number. But as surely 
as they all belong to being and thought, so surely must there be 
a law dwelling in them. They are reducible to a three-fold deter- 
mination, but first of all to a two-fold determination, because they 
progress and rise either from objective existence to absolute be- 
ing, which herewith is thinking-being, or they rise from the sub- 
jective conception of God, which as subjective still lacks reality, 
to the absolute conception of God, to whom belongs also objective 
existence. The first of these two paths divides again into two, since 
it sets out from the world; and the world in its externality has a 
two-fold deficiency which it seeks to supply: might and light, 
necessity and freedom. : 

The world is many, God is all, Almighty. The world is object, 
limited, dependent, God is the absolute subject, limiting, indepen- 
dent, Wisdom. In the world being and thought are dirempted ; in 
God they are united, and this union is Zove. So likewise the 
three proofs of the divine existence refer to the trinity of God, 
which from time immemorial has been conceived as Omnipotence, 
Wisdom and Love. 

It cannot fail (to be apparent) that all relations develop in 
their intention in this triplicity, and that these relations are pre- 
sented by general categories in successive series. 

God is Being, Essence, and Idea. God shows himself first as 
being in his omnipotence and necessity; as thought in his wis- 
dom and freedom; and lastly as both being and thought in his 
love. First of all however the connection of these three proofs 
of the divine existence is to be seized. 

1. The world, as it exists, is immediate, consequently it is contin- 
gent, i. e., it does not have its ground in itself. The truth of the 
centienins is the necessary; this is the immanent ground or the 
omnipotence of being, the Godhead. As the ground of the world 
and of every creature is not to be found in the world itself, for 
even man himself does not have the condition of himself in his 
own power, so this ground of the world must lie outside of the 
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world, and hence in God; and the ground of God is God himself, 
wherewith unconditioned being shows itself as immanent thought. 
This is the cosmological proof ex contingentia mundi. 

2. But as the world externally, tirst of all immediate or acciden- 
tal, is without beginning, so internally it is mediated, orderly ar- 
ranged, only that the first self-moving member is wanting. Or, in 
other words: the world as it is, is created for a purpose. Hence 
it points to a creator creating for purposes; that is to say, to a 
rational Author. More definitely it points to an Essence, which 
not only determines the world but is also self-determining; for 
otherwise it could not be the highest Essence. Thus the world 
points back to God. This is the teleological or physico-theological 
proof, derived from the constitution of the world. This proof 
presupposes still more definitely the harmony between the sub- 
jective law of thought and the objective law of being, but with- 
out: proving the presupposition; and this defect of proof is that 
to which the Critique of Pure Reason is directed. This leads to 
the third proof. 

3. This, according to which the conception of the most perfect 
being itself implies the objective existence of the same, since 
without the addition of existence this would not be the most per- 
fect being. I think, therefore I am; for thinking comprehends in 
itself being: I, the finite spirit, think the infinite, absolute 
spir:t; and therefore he is as well within me, thinking and 
thought, as external to me, independent of me. This is the on- 
tologicail proof, which conversely deduces from the absolute idea 
the existence of the same, because the former as absolute is here 
and now, and hence contains being in itself, as conception it com- 
prehends within itself existence. 

With these simple statements we may now pause and examine 
whether in like manner also the proofs for the immortality of the 
human soul can be analyzed, or unfolded and united. The object 
of this proof is the soul, or the finite spirit, more particularly the 
future of the soul. The inquiry therefore is, first, whether from 
her present existence and principdlly whether from her theoretic 
or objective existence, her indestructibility has been deduced ; 
secondly, whether from her practical or subjective existence, from 
her inner nature, we may infer the persistence of her inner activ- 
ity; and thirdly, whether from the conception of the soul, from 
her own thinking itself, it can be and actually is shown that im- 
mortality essentially belongs to the soul. 
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If the current proofs for the immortality of the human soul 
in their dogmatic form are not speculative, it nevertheless belongs 
to philosophy to show their speculative content, for herein alone 
can lie the systematic statement of these proofs in their neces- 
sity. But, in the first place, we may abstract from these proofs, 
as we find them formulated in the history of philosophy, in order 
to see whether of themselves they are analogically unfolded out of 
the proofs for the existence of God. In the next place, it might 
be considered whether human investigation takes the same course 
in the psychological sphere which we already see lying before us 
in the theological sphere. 

As the soul somehow exists, she is contingent or immediate ; 
that is she is placed midway without mediation, and so being 
midway she seeks mediation not alone externally, in order to 
come to God, but also internally, in order to come to herself. The 
soul in her immediateness appears as consciousness, that is as 
being which reflects itself into itself, and, as this being in itself 
shows itself in its unity. And this unity, a closed circle in itself, 
is not subject to division and destruction or change, and is 
hence imperishable. 

As the soul is determined, so likewise she feels herself deter- 
mined by a conscious purpose; more definitely speaking this pur- 
pose is self-determination ; as an inner nature the soul feels her- 
self at the same time destined for self-determination. As the 
soul in this points back to a determining being (creator), so also 
she in herself points to a self-determined inner nature. Herein 
the soul finds herself in a contradiction. She is destined for 
self-determination, the development of which is infinite. Self- 
determination in general belongs to the sphere of the infinite. 
Hence in this existing capacity for self-determination lies the se- 
curity for the future ; the future is wrapped up in the very nature 
of the soul. 

The third argument runs: since namely the conception of etér- 
nity, of infinite persistence, dwells in the soul, its reality also 


- dwells there. The soul thinks, which means that she is infinite : 


she thinks her persistence and cannot think otherwise, conse- 
quently reality must also belong to this persistence. 

Herewith the desired analogy between the theological and psy- 
chological spheres seems to be unexpectedly confirmed, but we 
must examine this point more closely in order to keep the ap- 
pearance of arbitrariness at a distance. 
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1. The first proof for the existence of God was, that the world 
as contingent and immediate, has its ground and beginning not in 
itself and not from itself. Therefore the world points toa begin- 
ning which lies outside of and above the world, and at the same 
time is in itself, which is not contingent, not merely immediate, 
but is mediated in itself, and is therefore necessary. This begin- 
ning is thus the absolute inner nature, the inner nature of itself 
and the inner nature of the world. Through this the world sub- 
sists in God, who is her creative inner nature: but the world now 
seeks her created inner nature: her externality points to her 
inner nature, as already existing. The inner nature of the world 
is man; the inner nature of man is the soul. “Is not the germ 
of nature in the heart of man?” As internality the soul is op- 
posed to the externality of the world. As external the world 
is multiplicity, changeable, divisible, material ; on the contrary, 
as internal, the soul is oneness, unchangeable, indivisible, and 
immaterial. In its very nature the outer passes over into other, 
for the nature of the outer is otherness: on the contrary, as the 
adversary of change, the inner is not dissolved, for its nature is 
to he itself. Hence it transpires that the world which heretofore 
came to its absolute ground, now also comes to its created ground, 
that is, to its inner nature, as to its vivifying principle, which as 
inner is simple, and as simple is indestructible. 

2. The thorough-going conformity to a purpose or design of the 
world, which we perceive as outward, heretofore led with con- 
straining necessity to an absolute and unconditioned principle, 
determining all things according to its purposes, which we find 
only in God; but it also at the same time points toward the pur- 
pose for which it is determined. As it appears to us, it is first 
of all the outer world: we have in this a phenomenal manifesta- 
tion of the divine purpose. As external world its function is to 
utter this internal purpose: we find this to be the case also actu- 
ally throughout all spheres of nature and through all interven- 
ing circles of these spheres; everywhere there is a struggle to 
unfold the inner: 

Organism consists in this: as the world progresses from 
step to step, in each cycle, a deeper phase of the internal is at- 
tained, but this internal is first fully reached in man. The final 
goal of the world is the human soul; it is the nature of the soul 
to be self: the aim and purpose of the soul, as it is defined to be, 
is self-end. Herein is the soul, as the true end which God has 
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willed in the creation, the image of God, actual, infinite. The 
aim to be Self is infinite; since this aim lies in the soul, she is 
capable of being infinite. The capacity warrants the reality, for 
otherwise God could not attain his ends. 

3. And finally, if we could abstract from the external world 
still we should find God as independent of his own creation, yet 
possessed of existence in accordance with the thought of the 
most perfect being, which we saw could not be perfect if it lack- 
ed existence. Thus also, even if we could and would abstract 
from the existence and constitution of the soul, and from her 
simplicity and infinite nature, in the conception of persistence we 
tind the reality of persistence warranted, for this thought of per- 
sistence, as a feeling, a perception and finally as a conception, 
actually exists, and so truly exists that its opposite cannot be 
thought. 

With the conception of persistence, consequently the persist- 
ence of the soul itself is actual. The soul however is nothing 
else than self-consciousness: she persists if self-consciousness 
persists. 

In accordance with this it is the human soul or the finite spirit ' 
in which the world, according to its immediateness finds media- 
tion and according to its determinateness, its determination. Ac- 
cording to its innermost essence, this mediation is indestructible 
and this determination is infinite. And as the conception of ab- 
solute spirit proclaims the existence of God, and reveals the es- 
sence of God, so also the conception of finite spirit as spirit is 
hereby first explained, but also through this the conception of its 
persistence indwelling in the finite spirit, is given and warranted 
in its reality. 


We have now arrived at that point in the discussion wherein it 
is meet to present systematically the proofs for the immortality 
of the human soul or of finite consciousness, as they are recorded 
and laid down in the pages of the history of philosophy, in order 
to know them more definitely in their primitive form and definite 
content, and afterwards to unfold them in especial relation to the 
proofs for the existence of God. 

In the multiplicity of the proofs for the existence of God and 
for the immortality of man, it results in general that one leads to 
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the others, and each requires to be carried farther, because it 
does not suffice by itself. Another characteristic of this plural- 
ity of proofs is, that we may think it simultaneously or in suc- 
cession. In the next place this observation is also confirmed 
through the content of each proof. 

But it is also true fhat each particular proof is intended to be 
complete by itself. Everybody intends with his proof to com- 
plete the demonstration. And this happens because the expres- 
sion of the proof falls short of the intention of the prover, and 
because he ascribes to his proof things which he has not really 
uttered, but are only in his mind, and yet which are necessary to 
the completion of the proof. That the subject moreover ascribes 
to its demonstration also what it lacks, is explained by the con- 
sideration that this deficiency lies hidden not in the subject alone 
but also in the proof itself, as the germ of the following unde- 
veloped proof. When however the same proof, which satisfies 
the prover, proves nothing for another, this arises from the fact - 
that others do not see the complement of the proof either in it 
as germ, or feel it in themselves, or, at all events, will not recog- 
nize what is meant until it is also expressed. This is the first 
point. 

But in this only one ude of the demonstration, only the prelim- 
inary phases thereof are hinted at. The truth lies not only in 
the subject as its meaning, through which it becomes conviction, 
but it also lies in the object itself: the object has already its truth 
in itself: therefore the truth of the object itself is forced upon 
the subject, and the latter is vanquished by the former, and con- 
vineed. This is the second point. The third is however the 
proof itself, in which subject and object are united: but they are 

moreover only externally united, not mutually inter-penetrated : 
for the third proof, which is to overcome this dualism, i is as a 
proof itself yet an external one. 

So much as an introduction to the proofs for immortality, which 
we shall now proceed to treat in their historical completeness. 

1. The soul is simple, for the being of the soul is nothing else than 
thought, and thought consists in the unity of the manifold. 
Through its simplicity it is distinguished from its external body, 
from all externality, to which extension is attributed, while sim- 
plicity consists in intensity. Simplicity is more definitely imma- 
teriality, and this is internality. This internality or simplicity is 
the criterion of the supersensuous or the immaterial, just as ex- 
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tension is the criterion of the sensuous or the material. As in- 
ternality, simplicity is more definitely this, to-wit: it moves in 
and by itself and it is not moved by another. 

If now the soul is simple—this is the first premise—it is not — 
subject to any change, neither in space, for it is not extended, it 
occupies no space, nor in time in successive degrees, for the sim- 
ple is not a series, but in all time simple. What the soul experi- 
ences in the body it experiences not in itself, but its simplicity is 
unharmed under the temporary load of the body, as long as it is 
united with it. : 

From the simplicity of the soul it accordingly follows that it 
cannot change into another. It cannot get loose from itself, since 
as a simple it cannot decompose: it must therefore remain what 
itis. Death is separation, and is therefore the very opposite of 
the essence of the soul: death cannot touch the soul, since the 
latter is indissoluble. The motto of death is: divide and con- 
quer. Death reigns only where it can sunder and separate: 
therefore death has no power over the soul, for it is in itself in- 
dissolubly one, therefore immortal, for indissoluble and immortal 
are one. 

Hence in the popular philosophy this simplicity has been char- 
acterized negat.vely as indivisibility, or also as persistency, in 
which view the soul itself is treated as an external object, which 
ought not to be done so long as itis simple. On the contrary, 
speculative philosophy conceives simplicity as internality. Ar- 
istotle conceives it as the self-moving essence, and on this ac- 
count as simple. (De Anima, III.—4). But the oldest traces of 
this psychology are found in Heraclitus, who declares the driest 
soul to be the ripest, and dates the proper life of the same from 
the death of the body, for it is the body which keeps the soul 
from its fellowship with God. According to the testimony of 
Aristotle, the psychology of Anaxagoras is more definite, for he 
recognized the soul as well in its simplicity as in its immanent 
self-movement. 

In like manner Cicero seeks to unite both phases of the ar- 
gument: “Since the nature of the soul is simple, it cannot be 
dissolved, because, if it cannot be divided it cannot be destroy- 
ed.” It lies actually already in this simplicity that the soul sub- 
sists in itself, “nor has its principle of motion in another, be-. 
cause it moves itself.” (De Senect. Sect. 78). Consequently the 
soul has no external principle, “ which (as Goethe says) only im- 
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pinges upon it from without.” St. Augustine (De Civit. Dei XI., 
10., De Spirit. An., cap. 24). If the soul’ had another, foreign 
principle outside of itself, only then would it be dependent, and 
would therefore be subject to change. But as simple itis in 
itself and indestructible. 

This proof, based on the simplicity of the soul, is also treated 
by Socrates both in Plato’s Phedo and also in the Phedrus, but 
Plato is careful not to define the soul dogmatically after the man- 
ner of a thing imaged m the mind, as a finite existence, but spec- 
ulatively as the thinking activity itself, through which procedure 
this proof is lifted into its higher category. First of all however 
this proof belongs to conception (which thinks in images) ; ac- 
cording to what this proof declares, it takes the soul as the “thing- 
in-itself.” Wherefore itis named the metaphysical proof; it would 
be more proper to name it the theoretical proof, since the soul as. 
object is placed over against it, without being one with it: it is 
therefore par excellence dogmatic. 

It is yell to mark that this proof from the contingent existence 
of the soul, as it finds itself immediately as simple in time, infers 
in a consequent manner, its existence out of time, and from death, 
by which the body through divisibility is subdued, infers immor- 
tality which pertains to the soul by reason of its indivisibility. 
As far as this proof evidently corresponds with the cosmological 
proof for the existence of God, which from contingent existence 
infers eternal being, so far it is par excellence the psychological 
proof for immortality. 

In the Phedo, Simmias seeks to refute the premise which as- 
serts simplicity as supersensuous, with the example of the lyre ;. 
but he is obliged to confess that the harmony which the lyre pro- 
duces, although it is invisible, is not therefore supersensuous ; it 
is dependent upon the instrument and does not have its principle 
in itself, while the soul precedes the body as principle of the lat- 
ter and of itself. (Hegel WW., XIV., 214). Just as little also 
could Kant confute this time-honored proof with the category of 
intensive quantity ; for this category of degree, according to which 
the soul is to fade away and vanish, as light, and heat, and sound, 
applies only to finite, sensuous magnitudes, but not to thesimple, 
hence not to the supersensuous and infinite. (Hegel’s Logik, III. 
304, and Hegel WW., III., 260, V. 268-9). Kant has therefore 
actually said no more than Simmias, nor more than Lucretius, who- 
long before him called attention to the diminution of mental. 
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power with theage of the body, and also long before him was re- 
futed by Anti-Lucretius. (Cardinalis Melch. de Polignac: Opus 
posthumum). ‘“ Do you then place the divine art of music in the 
resonant shell? and do you think that the instrument, and he 
who uses it, the artist, are one and the same? This is the rela- 
tion that subsists between the spirit and the body.” It is not 
this special instrument, not the external instrument, to which 
the artist is bound. 

The empirical observation, that the soul wanes in the body, and 
with it, till it finally burns out like a candle, from which La Mettrie, 
together with all materialists, infers the mortality of the soul— 
this fact of experience, which also strikes down the most exalted 
spiritualism, can hence only prove the participation of the soul 
in the ills of the body during its connection with the body. That 
is to say: the soul diminishes only outwardly, but ititself is not 
outward; it itself does not expire, burn out, but this its external- | 
ization burns out after it has served its purpose. 

Thus the butterfly is imprisoned in the chrysalis, and ig wings 
are folded up until the chrysalis bursts. Plato in the Phedo also 
treats of this confinement and redeliverance. The body is the 
instrument of the soul, but also its temporary restraint; hence 
while the body serves the soul it likewise limits it; if the ser- 
vant becomes weak, the mastery also suffers thereby. With the 
dissolution of the body the soul becomes free again; now it 
rouses itself again to lift and move its pinions once more. 
Wherefore we often see the soul in the most vigorous power when 
the body dies; often in the last moments of the dying hour we 
are permitted to see the spirit yet again in allits supremacy and 
independence. Schubert, (in the Christoterpe for the year 1834), 
has furnished us with two illustrious examples of this kind. 
They are derived from ancient times, and concern the Emperor of 
Morocco, Muley Maluk, and the Bishop of Cesarea, Basil the 
Great; the last moments of both these men were the most lumin- 
ous points of their whole busy lives, wherein the might of the 
spirit unfolded itself in the most glorious and the most independ- 
ent way.~ In them we may visibly see what otherwise invisibly 
transpires in the hour of death. 

Nevertheless we must confess that this last highest outbeam- 
ing of the soul at the moment of its separation and release from 
the body which fades and sinks down while the soul mounts up, 
only evinces its difference from the body and its superiority over 
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it, but does not. therefore of itself prove the immortality of the 
human soul. Should not this fact also serve this purpose: even 
while this phenomenon of itself, as a sensuous phenomenon, does 
not prove immortality, on the other hand it is by this shown that 
the waning of the soul with the decease of its external organ 
cannot prove the mortality of the soul. This serves only to re- 
fute the refutation of the preceding proof. 

As often happens, we have by this descended into the purely sen- 
suous sphere, while we wished to defend the supersensuous es- 
sence of the soul. Kant’s intensive magnitude, which belongs to 
this sphere, contains the immediate occasion of this descent; 
‘hence it also misses the speculative content of the proof to 
which it is opposed, and is directed only against the dogmatic 
form of the same. In regard to the substance of the proof itself 
it stands in much the same relation to Kant’s refutation as exists 
in the case of Kant’s procedure against the ontological proof for 
the existence of God, which Kant meant to invalidate but really 
has not invalidated by the renowned example of the $100, the 
thought of which is not equivalent to the possession of the same, 
and which may be thought just as well on the debit side of the 
ledger as on the credit side. For the assumed discrimination of 
the conception of a thing from its existence, which he pictured in 
the sum of $100, is valid only of the finite, sensuous thing, or 
generally of things, while in fact the difference of the finite as 
opposed to the actual, infinite or absolute, consists precisely in 
this discrepancy between the conception and its reality. 

If the soul is truly simple, it is also as little exposed to a grad- 
ual diminishing as to division: it is no mere “thing,” it is inter- 
nality, and as internal is not subject to the sensuous conception 
of a separation of the inner from the outer, but the internal has 
the external in and by itself. 

So much for the first, for the so-called metaphysical inal for 
the immortality of the human soul, which is the rational, and as 
rational, is simple. The Critique of Pure Reason has shattered 
or rather annulled this proof only in respect to its dogmatic form, 
according to which the soul is treated as thing. And this is the 
immortal service of the critical philosophy, to have overthrown 
the dogmatic form of modern philosophy, and herewith again to 
have paved the way for the speculative comprehension. : 

2. But further, the soul, as itis, is constituted and destined for 
ends, which being infinite can never be attained here nor in time. 
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Consequently there belongs to the essential nature of the soul, 
eternal persistence which can alone adequately respond to its 
wants. In its infinite destiny by which it is also a determining 
First Cause, infinite persistence is as surely appointed to it, as 
that God himself is eternal and cannot contradict himself. “Life 
is short, but art is long.” 

Here belongs also the notion of the education of mankind, 
which rests upon the infinite capacity of the development of finite 
spirit, and has been more definitely demonstrated by Lessing. 
For the spirit of man neither the present nor any other time is 
sufficient, but only the fullness of time, the actual infinity, in 
which the soul alone finds satisfaction and sufficiency. 

It is well to observe that the destiny of the inner man, if it is 
also thought as complete, can be complete only in so far as the 
soul attains the infinite, in which its destiny subsists. But the 
soul would moreover not yet have attained the infinite as its end, 
if it should again cease its possession of it, if it does not retain 
the goal for which it was destined. 

Therefore that is also only a species of this proof, in which it. 
among other things is applied to moral compensation, to the rec- 
ompense of good and evil according to the principle of justice. 
In so far God is presupposed as absolute justice. 

Here belongs the proof derived from consciousness, as the im- 
mediate expression of the soul,—a proof which Kant included 
under the form of a postulate, because he would not acknowledge 
it except as demanded by consciousness, and he found the sub- 
jectivity of this demand necessary to be constantly put forward 
for the avoidance of all self-deception. It is well.worthy of re- 
mark how in accordance with this, Kant, in the midst of his op- 
position to dogmatism, against which he fortified himself step by 
step, remained involved in the dogmatic mode of apprehension ; 
for he still regarded the soul as a thing, as the “ thing-in-itself,” 
to which the designation of “ subject” could not be attributed as 
an objective quality, while yet to the soul, nothing can be more 
appropriate than to be subject, self-consciousness, or, in a prac- 
tical relation, conscience. 

But leaving this out of view, this is the proof which Kant has 
admitted in another form. J.G. Fichte also confesses: “ Man 
_ mnust have an end transcending this life.” Fichte finds this end 
in the will; but the Ego of this will seems destined to go down 
before the moral order of the world. 
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This very proof is also otherwise more used than any other in 
the various applications. Upon the ethico-religious basis of this 
proof rests also the simple protestation, in which the self-con- 
sciousness utters itself, and which no one can entirely deny: 
“ However low and mean I am,” so at least now and then every 
one feels, ** yet there is something godlike, immortal and imper- 
ishable in me, in my Ego, namely the Ego itself.” So the 
soul in its innermost being affirms: herein, in immediate feel- 
ing, it expresses the presence of its futurity: in its existing im- 
perishableness, it feels its futurity. 

First of all moreover the proof in its dogmatic statement is di- 
rected to the future, as the world to come, which as yet does not 
exist: it infers this from the capacity of the soul for it, and from 
the constitution and destination of the soul. 

Cicero says that the soul is directed more to the future than to 
the present. That the soul goes to the future, lies already im- 
bedded in the concept of all activity, and in the concept of self- 
activity, which accompanies the self. “He plants trees which 
profit another generation; why does he look to this future gene- 
ration, if after generations do not pertain to him?” (Tusc. disp. 
I., 14). 

The death of children, the dying of youth in the midst of their 
first unfolding, the setting amid the rising, the breaking down of 
the strongest activity in the midst of the course, has also helped 
to strengthen this proof. In Plato’s Phedo, (Sect. 72 to 78), in a 
seemingly opposite direction, Socrates arrives at the same proof, 
in which pre-existence is inferred from the circumstance of learn- 
ing, which is nothing but reminiscence, and from pre-existence is 
inferred post-existence, or the future destiny of the soul. Pre- 
existence is itself nothing else than the presupposition of a de- 
sign, for which the soul, i. e., the internal, exists, i. e., itis exter- 
nal and persists internally. These ends, for which the soul ex- 
ists, require in themselves the past in their origin or motive, just 
as well as they require the present for their completion in the — 
future; just as everything which is determined presupposes a 
whence as a determining, and a whither, as an aim or limit. Hence 
reminiscence is nothing else than the energy with which the indi- 
vidual soul becomes that for itself which it actually (actu) is in 
itself, and must have been potentially before. (Hegel WW., 
XIV., 203-213). 

Upon this jointly depends the idea of creation in general, and 
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the relation of creation to an actual creator. Since God is ap- 
prehended as the unconditioned infinite being, hence as the abso- 
lute spirit, creation also, as the work of infinite spirit, is infinite, 
i. e., spirit, i. e., it is conditioned in its origin, infinite in its be- 
coming, but finite in its being, or in a word it is the finite spirit, 
i. e., an infinite striving after God. God is infinite being, the cre- 
ated spirit is an infinite becoming: God is absolute spirit; man 
is finite spirit. In this finitude. which dwells in the created in- 
finity as its limit, is also explained the idea of matter, as the 
outer, herewith the multiplicity of creation is set over against the 
unity of God, as well as in the becoming of the organism within 
its limits evermore transfigured in accordance with its principle. 
And upon this is grounded the so-called physiological proof of 
immortality so much sought for, before and after Sulzer, which 
admits that there is in the soul a truly fixed but essentially 
pertaining self-progressive form of finitude or limitation, and from 
this limit inits continual assimilation and penetration, inference is 
made of the infinite capacity of the soul for development. The 
human soul contains this proof in adjecto in its predicate. 

Above all, it is the inner, higher improvement, the perfectibil- 
ity, to which this proof points. Thence also is explained the 
higher elevation of the soul, by which betimes in the moment of 
death it exults over the future. In Plato’s Phedo there is espe- 
cially an allusion made to the beautiful simile of the swan, which 
before death sings its most charming and lovely song, not per- 
haps out of fear in the presence of death, as mankind are wont 
to think, but with an ardent longing after eternal life, with a pre- 
sentiment of the higher good itself, and in the joy of now de- 
parting and coming to God, of now attaining its proper end, its 
true life element. 

It is ever the same proof which we have traced under its man- 
ifo.d metamorphoses: it is known under the name of moral or 
practical, and has been popular especially since the time of Spal- 
ding, Jerusalem, Mendelssohn, Kaestner, Kampe, Jacob, and 
Sintenis. In so far as this proof goes over from the adaptation 
of the soul to its attainment, it is teleological; it corresponds to 
the teleological proof for the existence of God. And as this last 
is also apprehended as physico-theological, so also the moral 
proof has been apprehended as theological not only in its rela- 
tion to God, but also as physiological in the organic progression 
of the finite spirit and its analogy to the naturai organism, and it 
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might be termed anthropological. In the ultimate analysis this 
proof rests upon the idea of creation, hence upon the presuppo- 
sition of God as the creator, just as all conscious teleology pre- 
supposes the theological principle, the consciousness of absolute 
personality. Hence also the purposes, which we read in the 
human soul and which we know as the bases of this proof, have 
likewise been seized as the purposes of God, which are met in his 
works and follow from the same. 

Herewith the concrete forms of this soul-proof change only 
the more: until the present time they have run together in a 
confused manifoldness. But if we now inquire more particularly 
we shall have in the moral proof as heretofore in the metaphysi- 
cal proof, essentially but dwo steps to distinguish. In its dog- 
matic statement the proof is primarily based upon the future, as 
upon the beyond which as yet is not; there lies an infinity of 
purpose at the basis of it, which never can be attained, since in- 
finity itself is not yet mediated in itself. The truth of this view 
however consists in this, that the future is found in the progres- 
sive present and is discerned as already existing, whence also in- 
finity no longer consists in this, that the end can never be com- 
pletely attained, but much more in this, that the soul cannot 
cease attaining it, while a finite end, if it is attained, ceases, 
hence also limit and end are demanded reciprocally by speech. 

In relation to the metaphysical or theoretical proof, the moral 
or practical is pre-eminently the higher step: it lies already in 
the naming, that the former begins to consider the soul as object, 
the latter on the contrary as subject; in the former the soul is 
first of all seized as thing, in the latter as activity; in the theo- 
retical proof immortality consists in this, that the soul first of 
all as simple remains unchanged, what it is, while in the moral 
proof it does not remain stationary but progresses without losing 
its identity. And if in the next place, in the higher apprehen- 
sion of the first proof, since it rests upon the simplicity of the 
soul, it has self-consciousness of the same as its essence for its 
basis, so now also the second proof in its statement, since it 
rests upon the infinite destiny of the soul, recognizes the con- 
sciousness of God, which dwells in the soul as the higher princi- . 
ple. Upon this height Anselm seized the religious-moral proof. 
(Monolog., C. 66-72). For since the soul, for itself mortal, comes 
through thinking into a conscious relation to God, as eternal per- 
sonality, its finite individuality is also secured from perishing.. 
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It has found its principle in which it cannot perish. The finger 
of God has touched it, and thus it subsists in the Eternal. Ver- 
ily a saying runs through time that the finite creature, if it sees 
God, must die; but the truth is, that only its mere finitude per- 
ishes. Only that which is finite in the soul perishes. To this is 
attached that higher truth, according to which the intuition of 
eternal Godhead invests him who intuites with immortality. 
Well does the Psyche shrink and quake before the aspect of God, 
with whom she has been connected hitherto, though invisible. 

This first glimpse of comprehension brings it into fearful ne- 
cessity and labor in the service of an angry goddess; but it is 
love which is angry, and the end is that in a broader consequence 
that intuition of the supreme God is *nvested with immortality. 
Immortality is deification (Goettlichkeit). First through this 
inward repletion with God the abstract infinity of persistence 
rises to the concrete infinity of the presence. 

Hence it appears clearer and clearer how it is that the moral 
proof as well as the physiological and physico-theological proofs 
depend upon the consciousness of God, in which the soul truly 
subsists. According to the metaphysical proof the soul is 
through its moral nature, and through the will of God which we 
read in the soul, already sheltered from death. 

According to the first proof God could, if he would, still de- 
stroy the soul, (so has one actually expressed it); according to 
the second proof, God will not do it—God’s will is expressed in 
the soul and the will of God is indestructible. In the Timeus, 
as well as in other relations, Plato teaches the same. 

The most perfect work in the creation of God, unfolding suc- 
cessively a’! the moments of being and thought, is the image of 
God, the creator. The image of God is the created God, which, 
elevated above all other works of creation, in this cannot perish, 
and cannot be overcome and annihilated by any other being, ex- 
cept alone the being which is over him, namely, by God. God 
could do it, but 5e will not, because it is a contradiction to the 
most perfect creator to Cestroy his most perfect creation. 

_ But before we proceed further, in order to find the essential 
. transition, we must more definitely examine the two previously 
named proofs, in the process underlying them as a ground. It is 
therefore to be kept in mind that all proof, according to the rela- 
tion of being and thought, in which it moves, points to a double 
mode of finding the transition from one to the other. For in- 
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stance, it either proceeds from a given existence and infers from 
its quality or constitution its necessary sequence, which has no 
sensuous existence but is based only upon the necessity of think- 
ing, and must actually be; or it proceeds vice versa from the sub- 
jective concept of persistence with which it formerly concluded, 
as its point of beginning, and infers in the next place from its ne- 
cessity to its reality. Both these proofs, which have been hith- 
erto considered, belong to the first way; for they proceed from 
the position that the soul exists, and draw inferences from its na- 
ture. The soul exists ; according to its essence it is composed of 
self-consciousness or of thought; as thinking, the soul, accord- 
ing to its objective side, is simple, hence indestructible ; accord- 
ing to its subjective side or according to its intensive fullness, it 
has an infinite destiny, and participates in infinity. Thought as 
quality, is therefore attributed to the soul, and in its result on 
the one side, is simplicity, from which it follows that the soul can- 
not be changed; on the other side is the intensive capacity for infin- 
ity, from which it follows that the soul must persist. In both 
cases the transition is made from the what and how of its exist- 
ence, to its complete ideal, to what belongs to its totality. Be- 
sides this there remains yet the other mode of proof, which in- 
troduces the third sphere of the psychological process. 

The idea of persistence, inasmuch as it is necessary, leads only 
logically to reality itself. Ratiocination is itself nothing else 
than the constraining power which dwells in the inner necessity 
of the idea. The idea of persistence is moreover necessary, be- 
cause its opposite cannot be thought, because the entire exter- 
mination of the determinations of being is simply incompatible 
with thought. 

That the negation of persistence is unthinkable, has this ground 
and purpose, that the cancelling in which it is posited, instantly 
annuls itself, for it is the very essence of negaticn that it negates 
itself, whereby the negated being is again restored. As being 
belongs to being, so being belongs also to thought. Upon this 
negation of negation hence rests the proof of the idea of persist- 
ence in its further unfolding and higher statement. 

It now becomes necessary that we pursue more definitely the 
concreter statements of this to the illustrating of this thir« proof. 

From the idea of persistence follows its actuality, for the soul 
as spirit is this ideaitself. The soul thinks persistence, and 
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should it not have it? Can thinking thought be and yet be with- 
out being? Vice versa, it cannot think annihilation, and nothing 
is more foreign to the soul, nothing is more out of harmony with 
thought than nothing, pure nothing, nothing as nothing; and is 
this unthinkable nothing to be the destiny and the outcome of 
ghought? or is thought, which is one with the soul, to become 
the thought of another, the thought which rests upon self-con- 
sciousness, to be without self-consciousness ? 

We cannot think that anywhere a particle of dust in the mate- 
rial world perishes : how much less can a soul perish in the world 
of spirit ? 

Everything endures, so teaches the concept with constraining 
necessity. Everything remains what it is, uninjured notwith- 
standing its further perfection and transformation. Dust remains 
dust, what is divisible remains divisible, i. e., indifferent to its 
other being, indifferent to its dissolution ; and yet the soul is not 
to remain what it is, spirit is not to remain spirit, i. e., be self- 
consciousness, indivisible, contradicting its dissolution ? 

For the material, its other being is no disadvantage, hence it 
also suffers no damage, no destruction, in its transition into other: 
for the spirit, there is on the contrary annihilation in the destruc- 
tion of its self-hood, which it cannot of course suffer, since it can- 
not endure annihilation. 

The wave remains what it is, although it sinks away into the 
sea; the wave is afterwards as before selfless. And is not the 
self to remain what itis, namely, self? i 

Persistence is necessary, since in thinking itself, as the inner- 
most oneness of being, it is indestructible. Non-being hence is 
as incompatible with thought as with being. Since I am,I can- 
not also not be. Upon this truth also Sterne’s oft repeated apos- 
trophe to death is wrecked, but it is also ingenious and suggestive: 
“T would be a fool to fear thee, O death,” says the Ego, “for so 
long as I am, thou art not, and if thou art, I am not.” 

In this alternative it is presupposed that death could be; but 
this presupposition is instantly annulled, for death consists pre- 
cisely in non-being, so that death itself is not. 

But to death its non-being is scarcely methodically shown, 
since it nevertheless comes, as if nothing had happened to it, and 
laughs at the artificial proof, which is to kill death itself, and 
seizes him who had hitherto disputed him away, so much the 
more chillingly with his ice-cold hands.. 
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‘Hence death announces itself to the senses as the negation of 
life. Now follows however also likewise from this negation the 
further negation which death has in itself; and this further nega- 
tion, the negation of death, is the renewal of life, the new life, 
which now verifies itself as imperishable, for it arises from the 
absolute negation with which death is overcome. This is the 
negation which according to its own essence inflicts upon itself 
what it has in itself. The conception, and with the conception 
the reality of persistence depends upon this. The first ground 
in Plato’s Phedo which Socrates renders prominent for proving 
immortality, in the course of his conversation shortly before his 
own death, also depends upon this. Everything originates from 
its contrary and from what it is not. From the negation of life 
proceeds the opposite of this negation. As death arises from life, 
so life again comes from death. Contraria fiunt e contrariis. 
Life affirms itself; death negates itself. Death moreover affirms 
life, since death negates itself. It transforms the nay of death 
into the yea of life. 

This proof also draws support from language: we express it 
unconsciously. In the first place language itself cannot forbear 
ascribing to the past an essential being. Language also shows 
itself in this respect as the utterance of spirit, which thinks for 
us, and before we are conscious of it. From this circumstance are 
explained the many attempts to develop, in a methodical manner 
out of language, thought and the entire content of philosophy, 
or truth in the system of its particular elements. 

The expressive emblem in the sphere of this proof is the Phe- 
nix, which from its own ashes rises again. So we read especially 
in the Christian Platonic Dialogue which Aneas of Gaza wrote 
on the subject of immortality. The bird Phenix is said to live 
five hundred years, and then dying and wholly decaying it re- 
turns to life. 

Moreover the name of the proof is self-evident: it is in its es- 
sence the logical, more definitely the ontological, because it vin- 
dicates to the logical its reality. Likewise it is clear that it cor- 
responds to the ontological proof for the existence of God, since 
from the necessary conception of persistence is deduced its real- 
ity, from the concept of negation, which is death, the negation of 
this negation is deduced, or from the contrary of persistence, the 
contrary of the contrary is deduced, from nothing to the nothing 
of death, to the nothing which is not, in unceasing progress. 
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It remains that we pursue further the conception of persist- 
ence, in order to learn how this third proof unites in itself the 
two preceding proofs, since these proofs become in it transparent 
toward each other. The persistence or the imperishableness, 
from the conception of which the third proof proceeds, is in re- 
spect to the soul, of whichit is predicated, or to which it is trans- 
ferred, to be apprehended as the persistence of self-conscious- 
ness. Self-consciousness however was the foundation of the first 
proof, to which the conception of persistence as self-conscious- 
ness developed itself in its necessity. The necessity of persist- 
ence has its ground in the very essence of self-consciousness, 
which at first was apprehended as simple, and now has become 
adequate to the ideal. 

The persistence of self-consciousness is in the next place fur- 
ther defined in relation to God as personal imperishableness. The 
conception of personal imperishableness accordingly has its deep- 
est ground in the conception of absolute personality, which, as 
the consciousness of God indwelling in the soul was the founda- 
tion of the second proof for immortality, and through this the 
conception of a personal persistence gets its final substantiation, 
its irrefutable necessity. Hence the conception of personal im- 
perishableness is necessary, since the conception of absolute per- 
sonality is necessary. Man cannot fail of personal imperisha- 
bleness, since he cannot free himself from absolute eternity, from 
God. In the sphere of the third proof, both these sides, which 
shape first both spheres of proof, are united and concentrated. 
The concrete conception of persistence mediates the double rela- 
tion of the soul to itself and ‘to God. Hence in the first place 
the ontological proof for the personal persistence of the soul 
comes forth in its deepest signification, as in its innermost rela- 
tion to the theological sphere, particularly to the ontological 
proof for the existence of God. This last proof shows itself 
identical with the first. It vindicates the conception of an eter- 
nal essence, and in the next place in relation to the finite spirit, 
the idea of imperishableness, and the reality of personal imper- 
ishableness. 

In proving the necessity of imperishableness, personal imper- 
ishableness for self-consciousness is also proved as necessary, for 
there is no other imperishableness for self-consciousness than the 
personal. The ontological proof, which belongs to the theologi- 
cal province, comes generally first through its relation to the 
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finite spirit, hence in the psychological sphere, to its complete 
content. The meaning is this: the finite spirit which thinks God, 
and ascribes to this thought of God in its essential content, the 
necessary reality belonging to it, finds- itself by means of this 
thought in a thinking, i. e., a self-conscious relation to the eternal 
essence, whose reality is hereby warranted. The reality of this 
relation to the eternal essence of God consists moreover essen- 
tially in the imperishableness of the self-conscious knowledge of 
God, upon which the ontological proof for personal immortality, 
since it harmonizes ‘both the foregoing proofs, rests in its last 
analysis. Personal immortality is to be verbally translated as 
self-conscious knowledge of God in the finite spirit. The onto- 
logical proof, as its name would indicate, proceeds from thinking, 
to which it attributes being. Thought is: hence moreover its 
existence is thereby expressed. Its actuality consists, according 
to its essence, in the infinity reflected into itself. This is the first. 
The second is that thinking itself relates just as well to God. 

Since in this his self-consciousness widens into God-conscious- 
ness, it presupposes the inner union with its object upon which 
the third proof rests. Thinking consists essentially in this inner 
union, through which it is purified as well as preserved. Hence 
Marsilius Ficinus says: “ The human soul is immortal, because 
it. cleaves to the divine.” And Cardan confesses: “I have 
known the immortality of the human soul not now first but al- 
ways, for I feel sometimes thatthe intellect is so possessed of 
God, that we see that we are again one with him.” As often as 
we feel or perceive our innermost soul in its sensual relation to 
God and to itself, just so often do we feel or perceive also its im- 
perishableness. 
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Recent English Thought in Ethics. 


In the recent (fourth) edition of his Hand-book of Moral Philoso- 
phy*, Dr. Henry Calderwood, Prof. Univ. Edinb., successor of Dugald 
Stewart and Dr. Thomas Brown, devotes a portion of a new appendix 
(pp. 271-274) to the question, ‘‘Can Conscience be Educated?’ His 
original statement in the hand-book was, ‘Conscience is a faculty 
which, from its very nature, cannot be educated.” As well propose 
to teach the eye how and what to see; and the ear how and what to 
hear; as to teach reason how to perceive the self-evident, and what 


’ truths are of this nature. All these have been provided for in the 


human constitution. * * * * Moral training is something dif- 
ferent from education of conscience. Two things need here to be 
distinguished: (a) Personal experience in the application of con- 
science. Since all knowledge begins in experience, though it does 
not all arise from experience, (v. Introd. to Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason), the application of moral law becomes known in personal ex- 
perience, according as the forms of activity admit of it. But appli- 
cation of law presupposes the knowledge of it, and knowledge of 
moral law is not gathered from experience. (Handb. Div. I., ce. iii., 
Sec. 3, p. 31 seq). (4) Personal attainment in the practical subordi- 
nation of other powers to the authority of conscience. This is of 
the very essence of moral training which is dependent upon the sov- 
ereign authority of conscience.” (Div. I., c. iv., Sec. 6, pp. 81, 82). 

These statements apply both to the instruction and training of con- 
science, i. e., they deny education to it in both the accepted significa- 
tions of the word ‘education.’ Abundant adverse criticism on Dr. 
Calderwood’s position has called out his new appendix. His points 
in defense are: (1) the supremacy of conscience forbids the possibil- 
ity of its being educated ; (2) the distinction between ‘ judgments on 
moral questions (ambiguous) and intuitive perceptions of moral law’ 
allows of the education or training of something else than conscience, 
while denying education to conscienee itself. This is essential to his 
theory of morals. ‘*That conscience intuitively recognizes moral 
law ; that it is supreme in its authority ; and that it cannot be edu- 
cated,—are three propositions which hang or fall together.” p. 272. 

The first of these three last propositions carries with it the other 
two if they refer to precisely the same subject matter. But is it the 
recognition of moral law that is ‘supreme in its authority’ or moral 
law itself? Whatever may be meant by moral law, an intuitive rec- 
ognition of it, or of anything else, has a certain supremacy ; but it is 
a supremacy in thought, an intellectual one, such as the three accep- 
ted criteria of intuitions can impart,—necessity, originality, and uni- 


- versality. Certain ideas are certainly supreme in a sense over 


other ideas, as the federal government is over all inferior ones on the 
same domain. 


*London: Macmillan & Co. 
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Dr. Calderwood in his chapter on moral judgments affirms that these 
‘are not distinguished by moral quality, as right or wrong, but by in- 
tellectual quality, as true or false, correct or incorrect ;’ he distin- 
guishes a principle, a general truth, a self-evident, i. e., intuitive, ele- 
ment in moral judgments from the judgments themselves ; he affirms 
that such general truths or intuitive principles are laws as well as 
truths,—as they are of the nature of absolute truth, so are they abso- 
lute law, involving a ‘categorical imperative,’ to use the renowned ex- 
pression of Kant; but he asserts that viewed simply as a form of 
knowledge, KNOWLEDGE Of first principles is distinguished by intellec- 
tual quality, not by ethical. (p. 39). Every thinker discriminates 
between a principle and the individual mind which forms a concept of 
it. A general principle of any kind has validity which does not be- 
long to the products or faculties of an individual mind. If Dr. Cal- 
derwood uses the word conscience both for the intellectual power of 
recognizing moral law, and for moral law itself, then he means that 
the same supremacy attaches to the one as to the other, and that nei- 
ther can moral law be educated (which is unintelligible) nor the power 
of recognizing it. He probably passes from conscience itself to moral 
law without noticing the transition of thought. He would hardly 
say that there is no such thing as being educated to the exercise of 
supremacy, and he would probably admit that conscience recognizes 
moral law, in some sense of it, as supreme, rather than itself. 

Those who make conscience, or the moral faculty, a single faculty 
of mind, and also maintain its supremacy—as perhaps Bishop Butler 
did—leave the authority of conscience to the same doubts as surround 
the authority of any other single faculty, e. g., that of reasoning 
over imagination. But a moral law asserting its own authority is aot 
so open to question. If it was agreed that conscience is complex, 
the question of its supremacy and the question of its education would 
change form at once. The problem would then be to find among the 
faculties whose complex action is entitled the Moral Faculty, one or 
more to which authority over others psychologically attaches, and 
also capacity of mistake and training or the contrary. 

In making a distinction between ‘judgments on moral questions 
and intuitive perceptions of moral law,’ it is intended to designate by 
the former phrase, decisions on the moral character of individual ac- 
tions. But the word ‘questions’ is ambiguous, being often used for 
classes of actions,—cases involving acts of the same sort. These 
decisions, or judgments, are ascribed to the reasoning power. They 
are ‘conclusions,’ i. e., deductive inferences, and the sumptions from 
which they are drawn are the ‘intuitive perceptions,’ so-called. For 
example, syllogistically—This act is truthful; truthfulness is right ; 
ergo, this act is right. ‘Moral judgment,” says Dr. Calderwood, 
“does not result from the comparison of individual objects (actions) 
but from the comparison of a particular act with a general truth.” 
(p. 28). The author does not entertain the question whether these — 
general truths may not ve the result of generalization of particular 
truths, or judgments of particular acts, does ‘not recognize, indeed, 
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the distinction between general truths and universal ones. “If care- 
ful analysis,” he says, “discover that we possess a knowledge of 
moral law, simply and in itself,—such as a law of truthfulness, or of 
benevolence, or of justice,—this is the underlying test of all our 
thoughts and feelings on moral subjects.” (p. 273). He maintains 
that we have such a knowledge, that these are intuitively known laws, 
i. e., that the truth, (for they are both laws and truths), e.g., ‘* justice 
is right” is, as we should say, necessary, original, and universal, and 
therefore, “‘In saying that conscience cannot be educated, I have only 
said that intuition is and must be independent of training.” (Ibid.). 

The only critic whom he quotes is Prof. T. R. Birks, successor of 
Whewell at the University of Cambridge, who suggests that if we 
confine conscience to our correct moral judgments—‘‘sound and 
healthy conclusions on moral questions,” it is ‘‘a barren truism to say 
that it cannot be educated.” “But this,” says Prof. Birks, ‘‘is nei- 
ther the popular nor yet the scientific meaning of the word. Wecer- 
tainly do not mean by conscientious convictions those which are in- 
fallibly right, but simply those which are honestly entertained. A 
person follows his conscience when he does what he sincerely thinks to 
be his duty, though he may have mistaken his duty, and acted on a 
wrong judgment.” (First Principles of Moral Science, p. 253). 

Now a conscience which can entertain or authorize such. convic- 
tions manifestly not only is capable of education, but sadly needs it! . 
It is only by assuming that the wrong judgment is outside of the 
conscience that this can be denied. And it is in just this way that 
Dr. Calderwood denies it. Conscience being with him altogether in- 
tuition, such judgments are simply errors of the reasoning power. 
But they might be something else, on the other hand, e.g. inferences cor- 
rectly drawn from wrong sumptions. Any one who denies the principle, 


“ Truthfulness is right,—to be a universal one—though admitting it as 


a general truth,—would find the error here in the sumption rather 
than in the deduction from it. For such a process as this: Truth- 
fulness is right; this act is not truthful; ergo, this act is right! could 
hardly be ‘‘honestly entertained.” But an error in such a sumption 
must be an error in generalization. For these are not errors in intu- 
itive, absolutely universal sumptions. But again, the faculty of gen- 
eralizing is capable of education. If the proposition, truthfulness is 
right, is only a generalization,—a rule with exceptions,—and decep- 
tion in some cases is right (as many hold), then the faculty, whatever 
it is, that mistakes it for an intuition certainly ought to be better ed- 
ucated! and vice versa. But Dr. Calderwood does not hesitate to 
ascribe such propositions to conscience. He holds that we are not 
responsible for intuitions, but only for judgments.* Nevertheless, we 
ought to be, somehow, responsible for such mistakes, it would seem. 
If truthfulness is only right in general, a man may mistake his duty 


*“Tt is because a man’s conscience is not chargeable with his mistaken 
judgments that the man himself is responsible.” Page 274. 
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just as well in thinking that he ought always to tell the truth; or, if 
truthfulness is universally, invariably right, without possible excep- 
tion, he may be as easily mistaken in thinking that he may innocent- 
ly at times deceive. And he is more likely to do one of these, than 
to hold a correct principle, and reason from it that an act which he 
must know to be at variance with it, is right. Especially if the cor- 
rect principle is so much surer than a generalization as an intuition is. 

In derying that moral judgments are acts ot conscience, Dr. Cal- 
derwood restricts the meaning of the word, but he by no means 
makes it a single faculty. For besides these general truths or moral 
laws which come from intuition, there is the simple, primitive idea of 
right, which he must also ascribe tv intuition, and does. No intui- 
tionalist would admit that this can be the result of education, or that 
the faculty which gives it can by education be made to give it as in 
any respect other than it is. It must be necessary, original, univer- 
sal,—even though the general truths or moral laws in question are 
not. Here then is a complex, duplex meaning of conscience, to start 
with. But ninety-nine men out of a hundred would affirm that indi- 
vidual judgments of particular acts, if they are moral, and judged 
as right or wrong, are also within the established meaning of con- 
science. Prof. Birks so regards them, Prof. Caldeiwood does not ; 
but why, then, does he treat them in a handbook of Moral Philosophy ? 
Why, indeed, call them “‘moral judgments?” He gives them indeed 
simple intellectual character, but so he must give the primitive idea 
of right, and knowledge of “first principles of morals.” And so he 
does. Here then are three inteilectual elements in conscience. He 
admits, indeed, that the word is ‘popularly used in a much wider 
sense,” (and we add philosophically), and that ‘* our moral judgments 
are attributed directly to conscience itself, and that, even when they 
are discredited as erroneous.” But he asks us to discriminate be- 
tween these three things—the conscience properly so called, the moral 
judgments and the moral sentiments, all of which are popularly re- 
ferred to one power. These are but part of the elements involved. 
There is more behind which is, both in popular language and by phi- 
losophers, referred to the same power. There is the sense or feeling 
of obligation, which never yet was associated with anything but con- 
science. By some writers, it hardly need be said, this is made the 
central element in it. There are those who deny that faculty any 
intuition of right, or of such propositions as have ben here in- 
stanced,* who concede that when this peculiar idea, oughtness, and 
the peculiar feeling it arouses are present, conscience has begun to 
act. Here we have sensibility entering into the meaning of the word. 
Prof. H. N. Day, in his recent ‘‘Science of Ethics,” though he makes 
conscience narrower than “the moral faculty,” gives it three func- 


*Dr. Calderwood, it will be noticed, in using ‘‘reason” as a synonym for 
conscience, and maintaining that to educate it is to “teach reason how to per- 
ceive the self-evident,’ denies to it anything else but these two (alleged) forms 
of intuitive reason. (p. 81). With him conscience is nothing if not intuition. 
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tions, (1) to recognize and feel duty ; (2) to oblige to the perform- 
ance of it, (“it is often called sense of obligation”) ; (3) to praise or 
blame, pp. 18-20. And besides other intellectual acts Sidgwick says 
in his “Methods of Ethics”: “Conscience implies properly the pass- 
ing of moral judgments on ourselves,” p. 180, which is undoubtedly 
part of the meaning of “praise or blame,” for we not only com- 
mend and condemn acts, but the actors—ourselves and others—and 
part of the meaning here too, is that of feeling or sensibility. It has 
been often noticed that some make prominent the intellectual ele- 
ments, excluding those of sensibility, and some set forth the elements 
o: sensibility to tbe exclusion of the intellectual, and on each side a 
true and satisfactory science of ethics has thus been rendered impos- 
sible. 

We have now the complex meaning of conscience before us, con- 
taining five elements, (1) A primitive intuition ; (2) Laws or axioms ; 
(8) Judgments of acts; (4) Sense of obligation; (5) Personal ap- 
proval or disapproval after action. So far as sensibility enters into 
some of these, at least, it must be admitted that it can be educated— 
normally or abnormally—and so that conscience can be. So far as 
intellectual powers and processes, which are not intuitive enter in, 
it must also be conceded that conscience can be educated. And at 
the point where the judgment begins to act morally, whether in the 
(3) element or the (2), it must be admitted that conscience is intellec- 
tually fallible and open to mistake; and also that any feeling that is 
prompted by mistake of judgment,—even though it be a feeling of 
pure obligation, or that which enters ‘‘into conscientious approbation 
or disapprobation” of ourselves or others, for acts misjudged to be 
right or wrong,—is and must be an erroneous or misplaced feeling. 
It is believed that this more complete analysis than Dr. Calderwood’s, 
more fully and justly settles these vexed and perplexing questions in 
ethical philosophy. 

The distinction between moral ideas and particular moral judg- 
ments, carrying with it the dividing line between what is fallible and 
subject to education and what is not, was brought out in the Contem- 
porary Keview for April, 1872. (‘Tae Rapicat QuEstion Eruics” 
by Alex. Taylor Innes). ‘Conscience as a code can be accounted for, 
and conscience as an idea of ought cannot.” Upon some of the 
bearings of utility upon the moral code as there stated, nothing can 
be said in this discussion ; but the analysis that places all considera- 
tions of utility among moral judgments, below the plane of intuitive 
moral ideas, is clear. An interesting little American book, (‘‘ THE 
Two Conscrencrs,” Philadelphia, 1870) had previously made a simi- 
lar distinction under the terms, ‘Conscience the inward witness, and 
Conscience the moral law.” So far as ‘it goes—its purpose being 
simply practical and not at all speculative—this book well shows the 
complex nature of conscience. It shows that the same things cannot 
be said with truth of it as witness within us and as law tous. Nor 
can the same things be true of any of the five elements our analysis 
discovers in it. Any question which must be answered affirmatively 
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of the intuition element in it, may be answered negatively of other 
elements. Any question asked about conscience:as a whole, without 
discriminating among these five elements, may be answered both 
ways. Is conscience fallible? Yes, and no. Can conscience be ed- 
ucated? Yes, and no! 

The analysis here traced had been taught for years in college 
classes before any of the works named in this paper had appeared. 
It saves any distinction between conscience and moral faculty. 

Iowa Co.iece, March, 1877. GEO. F. MAGOUN. 


Swedenborg’s Views on the Question: Does the Mind Sleep? 


Editor of the Journal of Speculative Philosophy : 


Being neither a philosopher nor of literary occupation, might ex- 
cuse, if not forbid, appearing in your pages; but I have a strong de- 
sire to present thoughts of others, who have just claims to be heard, 
on queries propounded by your correspondent, E. M. Chesley, in 
the January number. 

‘‘ What is Mind?” ‘* What is Sleep ?” 

As to what is mind, he sets about showing how it may have been 
evolved from matter. If it is an answer at all, it is not to the ques- 
tion asked—what, not how evolved. Perhaps the solution of one is 
not less difficult than the other, yet distinct, and should be kept,sep- 
arate. E. M. C. says, ‘‘ Mind is evolved from matter.” Another 
says, “It is spirit.” Well, what the one and what the other ? 
Change of designation does not help us. Somewhat of its modes of 
operation, known, may help us; and perhaps this is all that can fail 
within finite grasp. One demonstrable fact is, mind is dual, of two 
essentifl elements, spirit-heat and spirit-light. Consciousness and 
observation settle this much, viz.: heat of love, light of thought. 
This one knows in himself, and sees it universal in man and beast. 

Now, that heat of Jove and light of understanding are elemental in 
matter, I do not believe, nor that anything latent in matter can evolve 
love or understanding, nor anything common, or elemental between 
mind and matter. Not accepting your correspondent’s premises nor 
his conclusions therefrom, analysis of either is unnecessary; but 
with becoming deference I will attempt to show the opposite. 

We suppose it conceded that man is not man by virtue of face 
and body, any more than by virtue of his coat and pantaloons, but 
that man is man by virtue of his will and understanding. Up to one 
degree below these, beasts possess all in common with man on the 
physical plane, on whieh plane, the difference being not in quality, but in 
degree of development. ‘‘ To the extent of beast-instinct,” says Swe- 
denborg, “ itis identical with that of man, in whom, if the higher de- 
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grees are not opened, man is but a beast.” Man is man, by pos- 
sessing two degrees of mind above the brute. If these do not subor- 
dinate the animal degree, man is not man proper, but remains a 
brute. Love of reputation, and other restraining forces, mitigate his 
brute nature here, as all observation affirms, but not hereafter, when 
restraint is thrown off. The same author says: **The human mind 
is constituted of three degrees, altitudinally, i. e., one within the oth- 
er—patural, intellectual and affectional ; each discrete, not continu- 
ous, one into the other.” It is a question, I believe, whether life in 
any form is void of sensation. We know it is not, even in some 
plants. Sense is a property of mind. Matter, in itself, never lived, 
therefore cannot die ; hence, man’s body is just as dead, while the man- 
spirit is in it, as it is when he is gone out of it; as the statue has no 
more life while the artist’s hand is busy upon it, than when in the 
quarry ; and material organs of sense have as little sensation in them- 
selves as the block of marble. Some author says all sense, in what- 
ever organism, is spirit. Man, beast, or tree lives, by life derived to 
it, from one only source. Life is.one, in infinitely varied forms. 
These higher degrees are absolutely sun and moon, in man’s spirit, or 
mind expanse, of which, by correspondence, the natural sun and 
moon are but effigies, mere garments of life. ‘* He clotheth himself 
with light, as with a garment.” The sun, of itself, has no more life 
in it, than the blade of grass it mediately creates. If there be no 
spirit-sun in our moral and intellectual expanse, whence come the 
heat of affection and the light of understanding ? God tabernacles in 
man, beast and shrub that burns and is not consumed, but lives only 
by his presence in it. 

By common consent, the Christian world affirms that man is born 
a beast, and therefore must be born again into higher and more inter- 
ior degrees of mind, or go out of the world as he came into it—a 
brute. The natural or seminal degree is continent, in or on which 
the higher is to be inseminated by education and moral culture. 
** Learn of Me and ye shall not walk in darkness.” 

This is how mind is evolved—born. It is less marvelous, so to 
speak, than the birth of the brute-part of humanity, because we see 
the process, and are instrumental, in part, of its development, or 
birth, into higher and higher truth. We could quote very much more 
from that wonderful man, Swedenborg, showing sharp and heaven- 
wide distinctions between mind and matter; that man is man by vir- 
tue of moral rationality, not by mere intellectual rationality ; and not 
by virtue of his face and body, any more than by hat, coat, panta- 
loons and boots; and the one is as likely to be resurrected as the 
other. 

The two lower degrees of the mind, if subordinated to moral obedi- 
ence, to moral law, by subservience of the lower to the higher, then 
the lower is resurrected into unity with the highest ; and this, I take 
it. is resurrection of humanity-proper, out of beast-humanity into 
true spirit-manhood organization. We will attempt an illustration, 
commonplace, it may be, but to the point, I think. Ambition is a un- 
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iversal passion. Select a young man, fired by this passion to reach 
the pinnacle of fame, by his art in sculpture, new and absolutely 
unique: thus he stands on the outermost confines of the known, 
heard of or conceived in that art, and explores beyond. What, and 
where is that beyond? It is called imagination. What is that ? 
It is seeing images in spirit-ftorm, through the spirit-eye, in the spirit- 
world. It does not see what does not exist, does it? No; the field 
and forms are infinite and substantial as eternity itself. This, then, 
is the field this artist explores—no ice-field bars the voyage of dis- 
covery of a new image—to find a spirit-image in that infinite picture 
gallery, from which he can take one step beyond the hitherto known. 
He seizes this beau ideal perfection of beauty, to ultimate in marble 
by which his cunning shall achieve the coveted end—fame. This 
end-cause sets in motion all subsequent instrumental cause, by which 
to reach that end. It explored and seized the beau ideal; it seized 
the block of marble ; it ran down through his arm, through his mallet 
and chisel; it nerved itand wrought off every chip. The last touch 
given, where is it? It is not in the block or statue; it returned, the 
instant it reached that goal, to itself in the form of gratified ambi- 
tion. Now, is there anything in common between that end-animus 
and block, or statue? Could the block itself evolve first or second 
cause of its ultimation into a statue? ‘The spirit-pattern is an eter- 
nal verity. Time shall dissipate the marble statue as the dew of 
morning. 

‘“*Whatis Sleep?” Like all phenomenal consciousness, a name, with 
most of us, substitutes itself for knowledge and philosophy of the sub- 
ject named. Sleep is supposed to be both a psychological and physi- 
ological alternation of two states of two subjects—mind and body: 
whereas, but one sleeps; the other, as active in sleep as in waking, 
retires from the controlling activity of that which sleeps. This 
activity we call dreams. Life cannot suspend and resume, at will, it- 
self; neither can it weary. If it could, considered in itself, it could 
die, which it cannot. Where, or how, it retires from conscious rela- 
tion to its earth-body, is not so easily shown: yet can be shown, to a 
willing student. Its relation to the mundane is for inception ia swad- 
dling clothes, organization or continent-vessel for educational ends. 
In waking state, mind is as unconscious of the body as in sleep. In 
such state, where is it? Is it not where affection and thought are? 
Where is that? In a world of spirit-affection and thought. Sleep- 
ing or waking, the body cannot localize mind, but mind can localize 
itself in an instant at the remotest star in the firmament. Space, 
hence, is but an appearance. As affirmatory of this, I will cite a 
transaction in a dream, which may be familiar. A gentleman, in 
Liverpool, on going to bed, looked at his watch as he lay down. He 
immediately fell asleep, and dreamed he received a dispatch from New 
York, stating that his presence was required immediately, to dispose 
of an important matter of business. He set about preparations to — 
bé absent, took steamer, landed in New York, transacted the busi- 
ness, took the steamer again and returned to Liverpool. Some little 
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disturbance awoke him; he looked at his watch, and found that he 
had slept just five minutes. The time required for all this would have 
been three months. This is conclusive that thought is not predicable 
of matter, space nor time. Nothing can be more manifest than that 
mind cannot sleep, because it cannot in itself fatigue nor suspend ac- 
tivity. What sleeps? I will risk ananswer. The animal contingent 
or instrument of mind sleeps, not from a real, but from apparent vol- 
untary, or self-moved activity. The machinery squeaks as a dry 
journal for lack of lubricating, nervous fluid. We feel that squeak, 
if we do not hear it, and it requires time for another set of activities 
to obtain and apply that lubricating, nervous fluid. The machine 
must stop, wait for this. The interim necessary is called sleep. A 
beautiful writer, Prof. Geo. Bush, late of New York, says: ‘‘ The 
brain is fountain and almoner of this nervous fluid during sleep.” 
The great Swedenborg says: ‘* The rear, as distinguished from the 
frontal, never sleeps, being the organ of the affectional, as distin- 
guished from the rational—frontal—which sleeps from fatigue on its 
watch-tower. Affection is the driver; thought, the team, driven, dis- 
tinct in the finite; a unit in the infinite man—Christ—the esse of all 
life and all forms. It is dual, of necessity, in the ultimate man and 
wowan ; neither sharply one nor the other. If they were, one would 
burn up, the other freeze up, in an instant; hence, each is only part 
man and part woman. Marriage, perfect, restores it in image-unit ; 
hence, likeness of its creator in form; and in turn, apparent procre- 
ation of their own finite image and likeness (children). ‘I said, ye 
are gods.” All mind, affection and thought, is derived to the finite 
image by influx of the Divine, mediately, except, perhaps, the com- 
munications of the prophets; because they say, ‘“‘ Thus saith the 
Lord,” direct. This is very peculiar by John, in the Revelations 
given through him: ‘I turned to see the voice that spake to me.” 
He heard the voice, as behind him. Swedenborg says: ‘All spirit 
influx is through the occiput, into the cerebellum, thence into the 
cerebrum ;” hence, John turned to see the voice. Doubtless, it ap- 
peared to him as audible, from a person, standing behind him. The 
matter communicated was wonderful and peculiar; the mode was 
not, it being according to universal law. Thought is spirit-speech, 
no less than when clothed with audible, articulate sound ; and no less 
flows to him from a source outside himself as thought, than when 
another person bodily stands before him, and communicates thoughts 
he never knew before, and never could know but from a source out- 
side himself. ‘To conceive a thought implies power to execute it ; aye, 
a universe of thought-forms, and this, in dream as in waking, ration- 
ally alike. Is not every form in the universe God’s thought-form? 
Does not prototype-life-form project its shadow in material nature? 
If not, from whence? Can posterior beget prior ; type, its prototype? 
If a blade of grass, then a planet. As said, life is one in a universe, 
as in a molecule. When it is said the cerebrum is voluntary and the 
cerebellum involuntary, it is not meant absolutely, but physiologi- 
cally. Nothing is voluntary but life itself; not even law, physical or 
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otherwise, is voluntary or independent of a will-power that controls 
it. Many believe the universe created, and then set in motion like a 
perpetual-motion machine, and abandoned ; but not a sparrow falls, 
not a hair of the head, not an atom in the sunbeam not specifically 
controlled, equally as a planet. Philosophy might teach the skeptic 
this fact. The whole unit is constituted of particular units. You 
must govern the particular, or you cannot govern the general; be- 
cause the general is made up of particulars, each of which, in itself, 
is a general, therefore independent of any extraneous law ; other than 
the infinite law within itself, governing the general through and by its 
particulars, proximately. 

Unless somewhat is known of tbe true relation of mind and matter, 
nothing can be truly known of either. The past generation of Christians 
has shrunk from penetrating into the rationale of psychology and physi- 
ology, lest the truth of one should destroy the truth of the other. Hap- 
pily, that day is gone by. The Christianity of all men should be 
most willing to investigate a// truth; and if it dissipates his religious 
dogma, he is all the richer for his loss. The doctrine of evolution 
recently put forth, shocked the Christian world to its center. If true 
(and no rational man can doubt it), it necessarily affirms a spiritual 
evolution as its cause; for one cannot occur without the other; and 
if true, it is no cause of alarm. Alarm results from these great phil- 
osophers discovering but half of a truth. It is a general conviction 
of those called Swedenborgians, that man had an animal mother, but 
not an animal father ; similar, though higher in grade, was the incep- 
tion of Christ in the womb of Mary, the Virgin. Philosophers are . 
ridiculously shy of committiag themselves in avowal of a supreme 
spirit-cause. But this is aside. Christians need not be afraid of sci- 
ence, but take it as a lighted torch down to explore the foundation 
rock of their hopes, which, if shaken by true science, had better be 
thrown to the wind. Science is Nature’s correspondence of form, 
to its prototype spirit-cause. This, and this only, is foundation sci- 

‘ence ; and that, so-called, if not rooted in this, is not science proper 
—‘arcana of nature.” Everything natural refers itself to spirit- 
cause. Physiology, dissociated with spirit, is like a sunbeam cut off 
midway from heaven to earth. The generally received theological 
philosophy cuts asunder God and his universe, lest it should secular- 
ize its Creator; as if scientific truth were not equally redigious truth. 
This, more than any other cause, perhaps, renders nature opaque in- 
deed, in another sense than mere mundanity ; religiously extinguish- 
ing light in the burning bush, at sight of which Mosgs put off his shoes. 
in holy awe and reverence. Every other bush in the universe is 
equally a burning bush. If our spirit eye is opened to see the life- 
fire within it, then the bush (nature) is not opaque. In them, * they 
‘are a tabernacle for the sun, which is as a bridegroom coming forth 
out of his chamber, and as the strong man to run a race, and there 
is nothing hid from the heat thereof; ” i. e., the fire in the bush. Its 
prototype spirit-bush is the strong man that runs the race. Could 
the bush run (exist) without it? The natural sun is as sackcloth of 
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hair, dead in itself, the clothing only of the true light and life with- 
in it, the out-born image and likeness of its Creator. As forms in 
nature are image and likeness of their mediate proximate Creator, 
can anything be more intimate than the Creator in hisimage? Then 
why not recognize Him in the forms outborn from Him? Is He not 
continuity of life in all that lives? Yet, by an imaginary sacred re- 
moteness they bow Him off His throne, and out of His dominions, as 
if knowledge of Him destroyed awe and reverence for Him; so set- 
ting an “altar to an unknown God.” God has no necessity for a 
vicegerent, other than the “ bush.” This may be unnecessarily ex- 
tended, but recognition of somewhat of fundamental principles is quite 
necessary to correct kuowledge of the subject in hand—** What is 
mind?” -‘What is sleep?” The first I attempted with little satis- 
faction to myself, and perhaps with less to others. For whatever 
success, if any, I am indebted to the greatest metaphysician, I think, 
of which the world has any knowledge, Emanuel Swedenborg, from 
whom we could make a book of quotations; but one or two will suf- 
fice, and these only on the psychology of sleep. ‘Sense in general, 
or general sense is distinguished into voluntary and involuntary ; 
voluntary sense is proper to the cerebrum; involuntary sense to 
the cerebellum. These two general senses are joined with man, but 
still distinct. The fibres issuing from the cerebrum exhibit the gen- 
eral voluntary sense; the fibres issuing from the cerebellum exhibit, 
in general, involuntary sense. Fibres of this double origin conjoin 
in the two appendices called Medulla Oblongata and Medulla Spinalis, 
and pass through them into the bedy and form together its members, 
viscera and organs, and gird about the body as the muscles and 
skin. ‘The organs of the senses receive mostly fibres from the cere- 
brum ; hence, man has sense; and hence, motion, according to will; 
but the parts within that girding, or enclosure, called viscera of the 
body, receive fibres from the cerebellum; hence, man has no sense 
thereof, neither are those parts at disposal of the will. From these 
considerations, it may in some degree appear what sense, in general, 
is; i.e.: General voluntary sense, and general involuntary sense. 
‘There must be a general, or there cannot exist or subsist a particular. 
Every particular is cireumstanced according to quality and state of 
what is general sense and motion, with man.” ‘ Waking state, by 
waking conditions of the cerebrum, is all dependent upon it: as 
this holds the vuluntary principle, in a kind of erect tension, 
over the whole body, by a continuous supply of the nervous fluid, of 
which the brain is reservoir and almoner. The effect is, the whole 
structure is kept in comparative uprightness and vigor; the inter- 
stices and fissures are kept open, a freer passage between them, in 3 
state opposite to collapse. 

During sleep, on the other hand, they are in a measure closed and’ 
almost obliterated, by approximate parietes, or walls. The two con- 
ditions, beinz represented, somewhat, by a number of sacks, filled 
and emptied. Collapse of the cerebrum causes corresponding collapse , 
in the lungs, bringing nearer together the loosened vesicles, or air- 
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cells and obstructs breathing ; this occasions stertor, or snoring. For 
the same reason, the foldings of the brain lose tension and become 
flaccid. There is dull stupidness, after waking; and after several 
yawnings and stretchings, a requisite tenseness enables them to be 
controlled by the will. The string must be tightened, ere it will 
speed the arrow, through the dsy. During sleep, this order is re- 
versed. The cerebrum yields up the empire to the cerebellum, which 
goveias the involuntary—the lungs, the secreting and assimilating 
processes ever going on asleep, as awake.” ‘I have been instruc- 

»” says Swedenborg,‘‘that the cerebellum is awake, when the cere- 
brum is asleep.” Having within it, a spirit will power, controlling 
the whole internal economy. It is not left to go on of itself. 

A few words on the philosophy of dreams. 

The understanding is a form of the esse=will. +**Will is love.” 
“Love is life.” The I orego: It cannot sleep, or intermit activity. 
It appears to withdraw, in sleep, from control of the understanding, © 
physical machinery of which wearies from friction. We do not hear, 
but feel it squeak, like adry journal, for lack of lubrication,—lack of 
nervous fluid,—which must have alternate time for generating in 
sleep, as for expending, in wakefulness, on its watch-tower. As to 
how the nervous fluid is secreted, the inquirer is referred to Sweden- 
borg’s “Animal Kingdom.” Of myself, I pretend not to know. Its 
showing is too extended to be introduced here, but we hope every one 
will do himself the benefit of turning to that wonderful work, without 
which, much here will appear crude. Where he describes the lacteals, 
he says: ‘ Every fibre carries with it the animus, or affection of its 
parent cerebrum or cerebellum ; consequently, different kinds of love, 
desire, hate, loathing, longiags, antipathies, and all their various 
states. The mesenteric fibres, animated by the brain, are what com- 
mand and cause the delicate mouths of the lacteals to seize whatever 
desired, and reject whatever disliked; and apply their little lips to 
drink, as desire prompts, or corrugate, retract and close their orifices, 
in disgust.” None can suppose these wonderful operations carried on 
without intelligence. The cerebrum is asleep; hence, it is a hidden 
wisdom in the affections, called, the ‘“tinvoluntary,” or the cerebellum. 
Ts not this ** The stuff dreams are made of?’—wild and tumultuous, 
yet more sharply distinct and vivid, than waking thought? Absent, 
the volitive understanding? No; not absent; asleep. This interior 
will is wide awake, full of fantastic life. We have shown, man can- 
not originate thought, when awake; less, if possible, when asleep. 
- Dream is thought. Where does it come from, and how? By influx 

from spirits—‘ their name is legion”—about us. 

April 7, 1877. B. G. Cup. 
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Raphael's Hours.” 


[The following text to Raphael’s Day and Night Hours, translated . 
from the German of Carl Clauss by Anna C. Brackett, will prove of 
interest to many of our readers.—Ep.] 


In the 15th century the Ideas which stirred the Middle Ages, had 
tired themselves out and a new Time began. In place of inspired 
belief, appeared, borne by the movement towards renovation which 
. pulsated through all spiritual agitations, the epoch of a no less en- 
thusiastic investigation. This new direction of the time led to the 
study of antiquity, which opened to the spirit anew the beauty of the 
world, of sensuous life. For art also was the enthusiasm for the 
antique, the baptism of regeneration. The Renaissance, as this era 
of art history is called, arose from a careful study of ancient art. In 
‘ spite of the heedlessness with which Christian Rome had destroyed 
the monuments of antiquity for « millennium, there was still a very 
considerable number of great architectural structures extant. Arch- 
itecture was the first which assumed the classical Roman style, 
and so sought to make for itself a new language of forms. Also 
Sculpture and Painting were drawn into the general movement, and 
restored after classical models. : 

With regard to the organism of the composition, or the conformity 
to law, the Renaissance was behind the art-form of the Middle Ages, 
and the Gothic, but far excelled them in practical applicability, in 
variety and manifoldness. While the Gothic plan allowed to the sis- 
ter arts of Architecture, Sculpture and Painting but little room to 
display themselves, the architecture of the Renaissance entered into 
the closest relations with them; a relation which aided the art of De- 
eoration, especially that of inner rooms. Art displayed in this pro- 
vince a richness, a beauty and a harmony which will take captive the 
sense of all times. Although architecture gave the impulse and cre- 
ated the field on which the arts could work united, it was neverthe- 
less less the architects than the great painters and sculptors who 
earried this branch of decoration to so beautiful an unfolding, consid- 
ering which, we must remember that the greatest painters of the 
XVth century were also sculptors and architects. 

The noblest improvement in the decorative style in painting, is to 
be ascribed to the universal genius of Raphael. The examples which 
he had at Rome, the painted decorations of different rooms in the 
Vatican, &c., furnished the first direction, and the antique paintings - 
showed to the artist the way to the most correct solution of that sort 
of examples. 

Already in Florence, during his second residence in his native city 
of Urbino, at the court of Duke Guidobaldo, the Italian Charles Au- 
gustus, the newly discovered Literature, Philosophy and Poetry had 
met him, but in the capitol of Christendom in Rome the whole nobil- 
ity of art of the ancient world was revealed to him. Numerous 
monuments of the olden time were here preserved. The baths of 
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Titus, just discovered, allowed one to guess at their magnificence. 
The Laocoon group, the Apollo Belvidere, the Torso of Hercules, as 
well as many other celebrated works of art, had, at that time, been 
found. Supported by his old friends, the antiquary Andreas Fulvio, 
and the Count Castiglione, Raphael plunged into the study of anti- 
quity, and the care with which he watched over the disinterment of, 
and sought to preserve, the fragments of art of the old world, saved 
from the ruins in Rome, bears witness to the devotion and enthusiasm 
for the ancient art, which he, as well as Michael Angelo, placed far 
above their own. There witnesses to this also, the project which he 
had so long in mind of drawing the full plan of ancient Rome, and 
of representing the old buildings in ground plan and elevation. This 
study widened Raphael’s views and purified his style, which, tbencefor- 
ward, showed itself free from the confusion and one-sidedness of the 
style of the Middle Ages. This impulse, which was received through 
the antique, did not show itself in Raphael’s works as a learned en- — 
thusiasm, but as the progress of a soul filled with beauty. Nowhere 
is his drawing dependent on the antique; it does not stand under it, 
but, as guarding its independence, above it. Always, even when he 
deals with an antique subject, he remains Raphael and the child of 
his time, while his seizing is more individual and has a warmer pic- 
turesqueness than those of antiquity. Finding the right proportion 
of the relation between standard beauty with that of the individual, 
the transition between the Christian art and the antique, is perfectly | 
found in Raphael: the balancing of these two great contradictories of 
the painting and plastic styles, around which the magnetic needle of 
art-history is always vibrating. In the fact that in Raphael’s works, 
content and form are the same (or, perfectly correspond), and that 
the subject matter becomes a truly artistic motive, is to be found the 
reason why, in all times, the beauty of his works is comprehensible, 
and why every heart, without consideration of religious belief, warms 
at their contemplation. While in the great historical and ecclesias- 
tical representations of Raphael, there is always an excess of thought 
over the form, in the ancient myths, a subject offered itself to the 
painter, in which his sense of form undimmed and pure could revel. 
Often, and willingly, his fancy plunged into the sea of Grecian beau- 
ty and, in its warm, dazzling play, relieved itself from the earnest 
philosophical tasks which were set forth in the moulds of his art. 
And even in these moulds for embossed work and tapestries, his 
overflowing fancy finds in the myth and allegory the elements in 
which he can let the themes of his great pictures, in the richest inter- 
relation, spread themselves out in a playful manner, and harmoni- 
ously die away. In this sort of architectural, fantastic form-play 
in the arabesque, whose design was for the border and surrounding of 
great historical paintings, or “the adornment of certain rooms, in one 
word, in decorative painting, there was unfolded in Raphael an art 
which, in its richness and obedience to the form of composition, as 
well as in its wonderful combination of style and natural truth in 
drawing, will remain for all ages a standard. 
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Many of Raphael’s sketches for this sort of wall-decorations, have 
come down to us only in the form of copies by his scholars, or of 
drawings or engravings. ‘To these last belong the well-known alle- 
gorical representations of the Hours of Raphael. These are supposed 
to be part of the decorations entitled “* The All-Conquering Power of 


’ Love,” in a room of the Vatican (the so-called bath-room ot Cardinal 


Bibbiena) ; in the same way they are said tu have been drawn 
in the Villa Spada on the Palatine Hill. But now no trace of 
these paintings is to be found in either of these places. And, 
moreover, there is nothing known as to where the originals were 
found from which these copies were engraved. Later, the composi- 
tion, as also the engravings, were ascribed to Raphael. Since then 
they were, at least by his deserving biographer, Passavant, accredited 
to the pupils of the great master. But Passavant does not seem to 
be very reliable, for he takes pictures as copies of the antique in the 
museum at Naples, which are real pictures from Pompeii, an opinion 
which he modifies afterward in a later edition of his book. But be 
this as it may, the compositions, as a whole, bear the stamp of Raph- 
ael’s genius, and show his way of seizing the subjects, impressed, as 
he was, with his study of the antique ; and we assume that for most of 
the pictures Raphael’s designs were used. At any rate, they are not un- 
worthy, for the most part, of the name of the great master. They depict. 
the poetical states of mind which the different hours of the day and 
night awaken in men. The bearers of these moods, twelve floating: 
female forms, are clearly distinguishable in character, and wonderfully 
thought out in form ; their grace of posture is full of action, and their 
hovering is most, delicately expressed in the motion of the body and. 
drapery. 

These representations do not adopt our division of the hours, but 
that of the Orientals, according to which the day, from sunrise to- 
sunset, was divided into six hours; and the night, from sunset to sun- 
rise, in the same way. With high-held torch, awaking the sleepers, 
comes in swift flight the first hour of day, lightly draped and joyous 
—in the loose folds of her robe the roses with which she daily adorns 
the eastern gate of heaven. A beaming smile on her lips, in restful, 
serene grace, floats in the morning, in full splendor, in the second 
picture, over the awakened earth. A noble figure, entirely in Raph- 
ael’s style, forms the third picture, which, in freshest fullness of life, 
descends under the sign of Jupiter—the shining one who rules in the: 
richness of light. The censer denotes the offering to be brought to- 
the god. The figure with the sun-dial, the fourth, shows the after- 
noon hours. In the fifth picture the day is seen departing, and, as in 
the glow of the twilight, smiling back on us, carrying in her left hand 
the fruit of her creation, a bunch of grain, while her right points to- 
ward the rising light of night—the moon—to whom she must relin- 
quish her sovereignty. In the sixth picture, at last, floats in the 
twilight, in one hand holding a nosegay, the flower-greeting of Love, 
in the other a bat, the symbol of the joyous train of wavering imag- 
inations. In muffled flight, bringing the sleep-inducing poppy- 
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heads, and with the owl, there draws near the first hour of night. A 
long, many-folded robe v: ils modestly the figure, and the beautiful 
face glows mild as the star-light with an expression of dreaming, of 
longing, and of the faintly-remembered pleasure of the day. The 
planet rising over the head of the figure in the background, is the 
malicious Mars, betokening the many evils which threaten mankind 
during the night. The second representation is devoted to the flight 
of time, to the thought of the past which comes to the soul in the 
still hours of the night, and we see a hastily passing figure, with an 
hour-glass held on high. Silent, sheltering under the thick veil of 
her dark raiment the dismal animals of night, floats up the midnight 
under the sign of Saturn, the harmful Saturn, 


‘*Who the secret 
Birth of things in the bosom of the earth 
And in the depths of the soul, controls ; 
And rules over all that the light avoids,” 


The friendly aspect of night as the fountain of the joy of love and 
as the source, at the same time, of poetical unfoldings, is shown in 
the picture inscribed to the fourth hour of night. Under the benig- 
nant star of Venus appears to us a form of beauty, the ow! on her 
arm is here the bird of Minerva, and betokens the secrets of wisdom. 
which discover themselves to the inspired seeker in the stillness of 
night. The fifth hour of the night is represented as pouring the dew 
out; while, finally, the sixth hour, a winged figure, represents the 
sweet pictures, which the dreams of the morning bring. Over her 
head twinkles Mercury which, in the morning twilight, goes before 
the appearance of the sun, and taking powerful possession of the 
soul-life of men, leads joyous dream-forms to the bed of the sleeper. 
But Mercury is also the mediator between the earth and the lower 
world, and accompanies the souls of the dead to the ferry-man of 
Acheron, to their last rest. And we can well in this last picture find 
still a deeper meaning in the beautiful figure. Is it not Psyche loosed 
from the many weights of the body upward floating, returning to her 
everlasting home. The butterfly wings uf the figure, the singing 
swan on her arm denote still more. According to the old idea (Pla- 
to’s), the swan sings her last song more joyfully than all others, for 
she sings it with the consciousness that she is going after death to a 
better life, and to possess the God whose servant she is. 

In the little pictures at the base, decorated with animals, the mean- 
ing of the large figures can be farther traced, and it will not be 
without interest to follow out the concealed meaning. The swan 
(Day 1), the tortoise (Day 1), the dove (Day 2), the ram (Day 4), are 
here the animals sacred to Aphrodite. The bristly animal (Night 4) 
and the panther betoken the double nature of love ; as well as the snake 
teasing squirrel (Night 1), its play with jealousy ; farther, the altar 
wound round with a snake (Day 5), prosperity or health. The lizard 
before the urn (Night 1) containing diseases, evil dreams, &c., is the 
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: 
good angel of the sleeper. The tripod with a flame and watched by 
a cock (Night 6), is the altar of the Penates, the symbol of peaceful 
home-life. The meaning of the owl, the bird of the night which flies 
away from before the emblems of the arts, as well as the other ani- 
mals with which the fancy of the painter plays, is easily seen. 

The arrangement of the. pictures, their representation of the fig- 
ures on a dark background, is that of the Pompeian wall paintings. 
They are conceived in the spirit of the antique, yet the main thing is 
not alone in the contour, in the beauty of the lines of the motion, 


- but also ia the whole painting of the form, which is more according 


to nature than that of the antique. Several figures which really show 
the common style of the Roman school, are, it is not to be aenied, 
merely figures to fill up a space. Nevertheless, these do not disturb 
the total impression of the pictures, which in the amount of beauty 
they hold in most of the figures, offer a rich fountain of art-enjoy- 
ment. The above-mentioned copper-plates are seldom seen, and it 
appeared to be a thankworthy undertaking of the Brockmann studio 
to acquaint the public with these graceful compositions by means of 
photography. Without wishing to give these pictures any meaning 
of. our own which is not in them, we desired only to give to the spec- 
tator a few hints. 


On The Dialectic. 


Our correspondent, N. L. H., from East Toronto, Canada, writes : 
“One word in your journal has to me been vague and obscure from. 
the very first. I refer to the term ‘dialectic.’ In your ‘Introduc- 
tion to Philosophy’ it is spoken of as being too difficult for an ele-. 
mentary treatise, or words to that effect. Mahan calls it ‘The doc- 
trine of fallacies,’ which only stirs up the darkness. Hegel’s Logic 
is said to contain a peculiar ‘dialectic,’ or an infallible “dialectic” : 
Some writers have contrasted the ‘dialectic’ with the analytic sys-. 
tem, but all leave the word literally undefined. Yet it ‘hops up’ 
and ‘crops out’ in almost every chapter of the Journa. In one: 
place it seems to be a sort of mental evolution by which the cocoon 
is carefully unwound till the silken egg of truth appears. Again, it 
seems a sort of third act or effort of the mind to establish a mean: 
between analysis and synthesis; but it is generally referred to as a 
specific style, mode or rule of directing mental forces, and if such be 
the case, then the word ‘dialectic’ ought to be susceptible of such a 
direct definition or illustration as will make it plain. 7 

‘With the notes before me, I can very readily learn any tune, but I 
cannot learn a tune by hearing others sing it, unless I can see the 
notes, because no two ‘rote’ singers sing alike when separately sing- 
ing what they call the same tune. Just so with the word ‘dialectic,’ 
from its use in the JournaL or SPECULATIVE PuiLosopny a dozen 
definitions may be deduced, all agreeing in the main, yet no two 
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alike. Now, if the word, like ‘Logie, is not susceptible of a clear 
definition, I would like to know it; and if it is, I would like to know 
the definition.” 


[N. L. H. wilt see another attempt at defining the dialectic in the 
notice of Dr. Kym’s Metaphysical Investigations, in the present num- 
ber of the JournaL.—Eprror]. 


Seabury Divinity School. 


The Divinity School of the Seabury Mission, at Faribault, Minne- 
sota, is a theological seminary, educating young men from many dio- 
ceses, East, South and West. Graduates from colleges are received 
on their testimonials, and others upon examination. There is a pre- 
paratory department, served by tutors, to fit those.not ready for the 
theological course. In this about as much attention is given to phil- 
osophical studies as in most of our colleges, i. e., a good portion of 
one year is given to psychology and morality, in which the books 
made use of have been, Porter on the Intellect, Cousins’ Psychology, 
Sir W. Hamilton’s Metaphysics, Bishop Butler’s Sermons, Whewell’s 
Morality and Calderwood’s Hand Book. It is found, however, when 
the divinity course is commenced that there is great inequality of 
preparedness in this class of studies. 

In the theological curriculum there is a department of ethics and 
apologetics, to which as much time is given as vould ever be given in 
a three years’ course, considering the number of special departments, 
yet which might be made very considerable, were there a higher stand- 
ard of attainment upon entrance. The trustees have given to it 
more time and prominence than is usual in our theological seminar- 
ies, and are aware of its importance. This chair they design to fill 
at the proper time with a special professor, but meanwhile its work 
is done by the professor ef divinity, who meets each of the three 
classes twice a week. 

The jurior year is given to pure ethics (formal ethics). Jouffroy’s 
Introduction is used as a guide. The chief moral systems, selfish, 
sentimental and rational are examined and criticised. Special lec- 
-tures are given upon the Kantian Ethics, the later forms of utilitar- 
ianism and the modern derivative theory (Spencerian, &c.). 

The middle year is given to apologetics, but during it materialistic 
and pantheistic schemes are studied and criticised. In all this the 
benefit of the course in pure ethics of the junior year is greatly felt. 

The senior year is given to Christian ethics, with Martensen for 
text book. In this there is a re-survey of the ground-work, as modi- 
fied by Christian postulates ; the proper methods are given for the | 
study of casuistry ; the students are brought face to face with all the 
great practical questions of the day, and the solutions which Christi- 
anity gives contrasted with all other solutions. 
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This course is meagre enough, but the design is to improve it year 
by year. More can be made of it, just in proportion as the standard 
of attainment in our colleges is elevated, to which that of the prepa- 
ratory department at Faribault will be made parallel. J. 8. K. 

FariBautt, Minn., March 15, 1877. 


Philosophy at Iowa College. 


The philosophical course in this college occupies four terms. The 
study is preceded by a short course in the senior academy year, in- 
tended to awaken the student’s thoughts about his own mind, and 
start a philosophical habit for the college course from the beginning. 

The first term of study in college (third junior), is occupied with em- 
pirical psychology, going through consciousness and perception—a new 
analysis of conception, not taught in the books, being supplied, with the 
larger part of the discussion of the re-presentative faculty. Here are laid 
the foundations of anti-materialism. The second term carries the class 
through the remainder of the intellectuai faculties and processes, (save 
that study of intuition which is related to theism,) and also through 
gesthetics, theoretic and critical. Much is supplied in respect to re- 
lations of individual and general concepts, and distinctions between 
generalization and intuition. The sensibilities and the will, with 
the theory of ethics and the theistic argument, introductory to nat- 
ural theology, occupy the third term (second senior), the moral argu- 
ment being combined with others. The remainder of moral phi- 
losophy, with logic and analogy, occupy the fourth term (third 
senior), opening the way to evidences of Christianity, preceded by 
the argument from analogy. Bowen’s Logic is the text book, supple- 
mented with a rigorous examination of the distinctions and connec- 
tions between analogy and reasoning proper. The history of psycho- 
logical, moral, esthetic, logical and theistic opinion is woven into the 
analysis of topics constantly, as far as time allows; but the formation 
of philosophical opinions by the student himself for himself (or her- 
self), is kept ever uppermost. The distinction between philosophy 
and science is carried along everywhere, culminating in the logic of 
science and the sciences on a philosophical basis in the last term. Ab- 
solute freedom of inquiry and individuality of thought, and analysis 
carried as far as it can be, with the subordination of all text books 
to the legitimate processes of each mind, are sought throughout. 


GEO. F, MAGOUN. 
Iowa College, March 14, 1877. 


Notes and Discussions. 


Philosophy in the University of Wisconsin. 


There are, in the University of Wisconsin, three terms in the year 
—giving, therefore, to the seniors nine recitations of a term each. 
Five of these are devoted to Philosophy; to-wit, one to deductive 
‘and one to inductive logic, under Prof. Carpenter; and three to psy- 
chology, ethics, sesthetics, and natural theology, under Presideut Bas- 
com. The text-books used in logic are the works of Jevons and 
Fowler. The time is abundant, and the course correspondingly com- 

lete. 

< In psychology the president uses the new edition of his own work, 
a somewhat difficult book. The aim of the recitation is to give the 
present conclusions on living questions in philosophy, and to pre- 
pare the mind for the slow formation of an opinion concerning open 
points, and for the clear apprehension of settled facts. While the text 
book guides and steadies the discussion, and gives a frame-work of 
thought for the memory, much matter is incidentally introduced for 
the fuller presentation of opposing views, and the farther enforce- 
ment of those offered. 

In the course of the recitations subjects in philosophy are assigned 
the class, to be discussed historically in essays before the class. The 
library is well provided with works of philosophy, and the students 
are urged to read systematically in connection with the work in the 
recitation room. Leading historical facts in philosophy are thus 
brought before the class, and at least a partial knowledge of influen- 
tial systems, like that of Spencer, secured. Free discussion and in- 
quiry are had in the class-room. The effort is not so much to control 
belief, as to secure its best conditions. 

The recitation is ordered in reference to the present state of phi- 
losophy, and existing facts are made to run back into the history of 
philosophy. The opposite method requires more time, and has, for 
the beginner, less interest. On the whole we regard the proper 
starting point of inquiry to be the facts before us. 

Ethics follows psychology, and natural theology and wsthetics fol- 
low ethics. The hard work is done, and the leading principles are 
established in psychology. The text-book in ethics has been Dr. 
Hickok’s. Natural theology has been taught chiefly by lectures, sus- 
tained by Dr. Chadbourne’s work. In esthetics the work used is the 
Science of Beauty, by the president. 

In ethics and natural theology the ruling idea is freedom of discus- 
sion, with a full presentation of opposing views. We believe this to 
be the best and safest way to firm and flexible opinions. 

Esthetics is taught with extended illustrations, and the purpose is 
to bring delicacy to the perceptions and culture to the feelings. 

Manpison, Wis., April, 1877. J. Bs 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


The Literary Table, amonthly periodical founded at the beginning of 1876,,. 
for the purpose of disseminating a knowledge of the best current publications 
of the day, has successively added several important features to its col- 
umns, including that of a complete Index to the contents of the maga- 
zines, and has met with such a degree of success as to contemplate a week- 
ly instead of a monthly issue, dating from the April number. The “Literary 
Table” in its new form will add to its present attractions all the leading fea- 
tures of the great English weeklies like the “Saturday Review’? and the 
‘Academy ;” it will contain sixteen pages exclusive of advertisements, and 
will be afforded at the very low price of fonr dollars a year. It will be under 
the editorial management of Porter C. Bliss, Esq., formerly an assistant editor 
of ‘‘Johnson’s Cyclopzedia,” who has become a member of the publishing firm, 
and he will be aided in his task by the present editorial corps. Special induce- 
ments are offered for subscriptions in combination with the leading magazines. 
Henry L. Hinton & Co., are the publishers, Broadway and Astor Place, New. 
York. 

A Manual of Drafting Instruments and Operations. In Four Divisions: 
Divison I. Instruments and Materials. 
“ II. Fundamental Operations. 
a III. Practical Construction of two Dimensions. 
IV. Elementary sthetics of Geometrical Drawing. 

Designed as a text-book and for self-instruction. By S. Edward Warren, C.. 

E. New York: Jno. Wiley & Son, 15 Astor Place. 1876. 


A Manual of Elementary and Projection Drawing, Involving three Dimensions. 
- Designed for use in High Schools, Academies, Engineering Schools, &c. 
Fourth edition, revised and enlarged, by the same author. 
The above named works published by Messrs. John Wiley & Son, will be: 
found excellent practical treatises for use either in the class-room or for the 
private study of the draftsman. 


Eine Untersuchung in Betreff des menschlichen Verstandes von David Hume, Esq. 
Uebersetzt, erlaeutert und mit einer Lebensbeschreibung Hume's versehen von J.. 


H. v. Kirchmann. Il. Aufl. Leipzig: Erich Koschny. (L. Heimann’s Verlag). 
1875. 


Von Kirchmann has translated this work of Hume, ‘Inquiry Concerning 
the Human Understanding,” for his philosophical library. It contains the 
characteristic doctrine of Hume on ideas stated in the famous passage: ‘All 
the perceptions of the human mind resolve themselves into two distinct kinds 
which I call impressions and ideas. The difference between them consists in 
the degrees of force or liveliness with which they strike upon the mind and 
make their way into our thought and consciousness, Those perceptions. 
which enter with the most force and violence we may name impressions, and: 
under this name include all our sensations, passions, and emotions, as they 
make their first appearance in the soul. By ideas, I mean the faint images of 
these in thinking and reasoning.” Ideas, thus defined, being copies of im- 
pressions of individual things, the phase of universality belonging to real 
things is perforce ignored, and Hume consistently denies all objective validity 
to complex ideas, and holds the conceptions of substances, modes and relations 
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to be fictions of the mind. Hence “the identity which we ascribe to the mind 
of man is only a fictitious one.” - 

His celebrated doctrine of causality aroused Kant to write his “Critique of 
of Pure Reason.”” The complex idea of cause and effect is ‘derived from ex- 
perience, which, presenting us with certain objects constantly conjoined with 
each other, produces such a habit of surveying them in that relation that we 
cannot, without a sensible violence, survey them in any other.”” Von Kirch- 
mann has added fifty pages of commentary at the close of the above volume. 

Attention should have been called before in this journal to the meritorious. 
undertaking of Von Kirchmann in reproducing the great works of philosophy 
in a convenient form. His ‘‘Philosophical Library’? now includes important. 
works of Aristotle, Bacon, Berkeley, Bruno, Condillac, Descartes, Grotius, 
Kant, Locke, Plato, Schleiermacher, Spinoza, Scotus Erigena, and others. 


Metaphysische Untersuchungen. Von Dr. A. L. Kym, Prof. der Phil. Universi- 
taet Zurich. Muenchen: Theodor Ackermann. 1875, 


This work seems to have derived its name from Trendelenburg’s Logische 
Untersuchungen, and the first three treatises of the book are devoted to that work 
and to its opponents, Chr. H. Weisse, J. H. Fichte, H. Ulriciand Kuno Fischer. 
He supports the view of Trendelenburg that “intuition”? (anschauung=sense 
perception) is the basis of all thought, pure as well as empirical. He ac- 
cordingly endeavors, in the spirit of Trendelenburg, to point out this element 
of intuition in every so-called pure thought. Trendelenburg held that the 
category of Bewegung (movement or activity) was contained in the categories 
of Hegel's Logic (Being, Naught, Becoming &c.) as the sensuous image which 
made them thinkable, and furnished the notion of ‘dialectic movement.” 
Such a criticism if sustained would of course overthrow Hegel's system en- 
tirely, and not Hegel’s alone, but every speculative system ever advanced. 
Herein Trendelenburg proved himself the genuine successor of Kant on the 
side of his scepticism or anti-dogmatism; for Kant supposed himself to 
have shown the utter untenability of all systems of idealism by this very dem- 
onstration, to-wit: that intuition (images of sense or images of the possibility 
of sense objects) is necessary to all valid thinking. 

The fourth treatise in this work is devoted entirely to Kuno Fischer's Logic 
and Metaphysics, considered as an attempt at reviving the Hegelian Logic. 
The fifth treatise discusses the application of Hegel's dialectic to the history 
ot philosophy. 

The sixth and seventh treatises are devoted respectively to Aristotle’s the- 
ory of the divine being and to the freedom of the will. The eighth treats of 
theories of the world and their consequences; the ninth and last treats of 
Plato and Spinoza : their historical contrast in view of the present light on the 
subject. 

Regarding this central question of intuition or of sensuous image in so- 
called pure thought, it may be stated that it reduces itself simply to a denial 
of pure thought: There can be no thought without intuition, i. e., no thought 
except as conditioned through the ideas of time and space. ~ 

The position of Trendelenburg conceded, it follows that there is not and 
cannot be any dialectic except that fallacious semblance resting on sophisms, 
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or, as Aristotle defines it in his Topica, at best, a synthesis of probabilities. 
The Platonic dialectic (‘H diadextixy which investigates the na- 
ture of things, and ascends from ordinary knowledge up to first principles 
(Republic B. vii., c. xiii., Stallbaum: See J.S. P., Vol. VIIL., pp. 42-3) claims 
to be something altogether different. 

It is an extreme view in the opposite direction that is assumed by some of 
‘Hegel’s followers, misled apparently by Hegel’s dramatic style of treatment. 
For Hegel fastens upon his theme as a self-moving whole—a sort of dramatic 
person impelled by internal motives—and writes about it as if he were its bi- 
-ographer only, and not the philosopher who is unfolding his thoughts con- 
cerning an abstract problem. 

There is a dialectic in the sense that every idea, concept, or thought, is po- 
tentially a logical whole (i. e., it is such a logical whole or else implies such a 
logical whole of which itself is a part); now it follows that when the think- 
ing activity thinks exhaustively (i. e., comprehendingly and this is called pure 
thought) and sees in its object what it implies—what it depends on or necessa- 
rily relates to—such thinking activity (pure thought) is a process which begins 
with the part and proceeds to the totality (to which said part belongs). ‘The 
part depends ; to think that part truly is to think it in its dependence, and hence 
ito think it in its relation, and also to think that on which it depends. For to 
know the dependent somewhat, truly, is to perceive in it the effects of the de- 
pendence and to recognize the energy of the correlative somewhat upon which 
it depends. ‘The knowledge of correlatives is one,” i. e., we know the one in 
-so far as we know the other, for one activity constitutes both. Thus the trac- 
‘ing out of essential relation, or dependence, is a veritable process in all true 
knowing, and in so far the dialectic is a genuine process in the Platonic mean- 
ing. Knowing must begin with the partial—it takes up its subject, whatever 
it is, as an isolated something, and it concludesits process by a scientific result 
(émvorHun) which is a cognition of the subject in its totality of implications. 


But the dialectic has also an objective, real, significance. It is a Welt-Pro- 
.cess, although not a divine process. To take it as an absolute process is to 
‘stop in pantheism, and to make God a Becoming, an error which, of all men, at 
least Hegel did not fall into. The dialectic as a eal process must fall into 
time. It can appertain only to tinite things (just as subjectively it pertained 
only to abstract, imperfect, or incomplete concepts or ideas—i. e., to ideas 
seized out of their necessary connection, and the dialectic found for them their 
connection and thus brought about a scientific comprehension). Finite things 
only can have a process of change (beginning and ceasing) ; because finite 
things only can be partly real and partly potential; what is not potential can- 
not change. Thus in a world of finite existences—a world of nature, in short 
—there is and must be a dialectic process correspondent to that of the subjec- 
tive dialectic process ; because the nature of finite things and finite ideas is to 
have their limits external—to be dependent upon others (things or ideas)—and 
hence to be subject to continual modification from without or beyond. Sub- 
jectively it is the thinking capacity that discovers the defect in an idea, and 
modifies it by adding its presupposition to it—i. e., it includes it in a larger 
synthesis. Objectively any finite thing exists in relation to outlying things, 
and is incessantly changing by reason of the change in the totality of its out- 
lying conditions. Hence the Philosophy of Nature sets out with the discovery 
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of particular things, and proceeds by the discovery of interrelations through 
which it continually rises to larger (more comprehensive) syntheses. The dis- 
covery of anew synthesis in nature is a discovery of the dialectic process to 
which the elements of the synthesis were and are subject. 

But the dialectic is not absolute in the sense that the totality or absolute is 
subject to a process. Its (the Absolute’s) standpoint is and must be that of 
final cause, not of efficient cause, and is a realized self-end as well as a realizing 
self-end. It is now, always has been, and always will be the same. This is 
only to say that it is not conditioned by time. Were it a Becoming, it would 
be in the future what it is not now and has not been. Its reality would be 
different from its potentiality : its actuality would not be adequate to its total 
of possibilities. But this can only happen when a finite duration intervenes. 
But even time past is indefinite, and more than sufficient for the realization ot 
any possibility which the absolute possesses. 

But in the Hegelian School there seems to have prevailed much confusion 
(or shall we call it a lack of precise thought?) on the limitations of the province 
of the dialectic. This remark applies particularly to the “left wing” of He- 
gel’s school, who seem in ali cases to seize Hegel’s first principle or Idea as an 
abstract unity (Negatwe Einheit) and not concretely, as Person. 


The Problem of Problems, and its Various Solutions ; or Atheism, Darwinism,, 
and Theism. By Clark Braden, Cincinnati: Chase & Hall, Publishers. 
1877. For sale by John Burns, 717 Olive Street, St. Louis, Sent by mail 
for $2 00. 


The author ot this work, now President ot Abingdon College, Knox county, 
. Illinois, began life “in a community saturated with Puritanic influences, and 
was reared in the most implicit belief in the Scriptures.” At the age of four-. 
teen he became a sceptic, and lectured in public on the sceptical side of the 
question. At the age of twenty-four he met a preacher who converted him, 
and he began his career as lecturer against scepticism, the fruits of which are 
contained in the volume before us. In Chapter I. he states the problem. In 
Chapter II. he considers the postula and data which are the means of solving 
the problem : stating the sources of knowledge to be (1) consciousness, (2). 
sensation, (3) intuition. ‘The tests of intuition are: (a) they express the re- 
lation of things; the underlying principle, the central idea of things ; (5) they 
are self-evident; (c) they are necessarily true, and cannot, in the nature and 
relation of things be otherwise than as they are, and true ; (d) they are catho- 
lic or universal ideas, or all men have them from a proper exercise of the fac- 
ulties of their reason.”’ (From intuition he gets the meand not me; the per-. 
ceiving self and a perceived-by-self, or spirit, and body or matter; also the 
necessary beliefs: time, space, mathematical axioms, cause and effect.) Chapter 
III. discusses the theories presented for a solution of the phenomena of the 
world (a) chance, (4) fate, (c) theory of ignorance, (d) pantheism, (e) evolution. 
Chapter IV. considers the tendencies of Evolution; Chapter V., its failures ; 
Chapter VI., the theistic solution ; Chapter VII., scientific progress; Chapter 
VILI., permanence of religion. In an extended appendix special topics are re- 
viewed in the light of rejoinders made in oral debates. 

From the strong controversial air carried by the title of this book we had been 
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led to expect much dogmatic bias and little insight into the rational groundwork 
-of the Spiritual or Christian faith. We confess ourselves agreeably disappointed 
at finding Mr. Braden thoroughly and skillfully a master of the ratsonnement ot 
that standpoint. It is a valid phase of the intellect as opposed to the sceptical 
attitude of the intellect based on the same canons of formal logic. 

It is the ground on which the Scholastic warfare was carried on for the most 
part, and though valid as against the negative use of the intellect in mere 
scepticism, is at bottom equally negative,as Kant has shown in his Critiques. . 
Against the weapors of the Critical or Kantian Philosophy, Mr. Braden would 
‘be as powerless as the mediaval knight against a battery of artillery, although 
mounted on a caparisoned steed, clad in plated mail and armed with the reg- 
ulation spear. But for tilting against the Darwinians, Spencerians, Comtians, 
‘Correlationists, Evolutionists, e¢ id omne genus, he is well enough accoutred, 
and is mighty in hiscause, But for the ‘‘nescientists” who proceed from the 
‘Kantian Criticism he is not provided, as one may see from his theory of *‘intu- 
ition’ outlined above. ‘Intuition’ is frequently used by those who stand on a 
-dogmatic basis (as Kant detines dogmatism) as a sort of magician’s arm-sleeve 
into which are slyly conveyed the various articles to be suddenly produced by 
sleight of hand when required. Thus intuition has been made to contain the 
immediate certitude of the Being and attributes of God, of the immortality ot 
man, of free will, of the existence of matter, of the spiritual nature of the soul, 
&e., &c. But with such a doctrine of intuition all argument is simply presti- 
digitation. He who is deftest in getting disputed tenets admitted into his logical 
sleeve (the major premise of his syllogism) will beat his opponent. Formal 
logic deals solely in this sort of proof. The whole matter turns on the skill 
with which the opponent is drawn to accept the major premise. This is, how- 
ever, as valid for him who defends the faith as for the “infidel” who opposes it. 
Those dogmatists who preach the materiality of the soul and deny God, im- 
mortality, and human freedom, resort to prestidigitation by appealing to im- 
mediate certitude (or to knowing without any mediation) and then proceeding 
to build mediation upon it analytically (i. e., simply make explicit what was 
assumed). If the certitude was immediate (i. e., contained no inference) it was 
altogether explicit, and of course empty of all dogmatic assumption, and 
could not be the major premise of the formal syllogism. The ultimate pre- 
mises upon which rest the doctrines of scepticism are dogmatic assumptions, 
and not immediate certitudes as they claim to be. To exhibit the fallacy ot 
the dogmatism lurking at the bottom of current scepticism is a legitimate bus- 
‘ness, and it is well performed in Mr. Braden’s book. The Protestant church, 
indeed, seems to be particularly active in this direction just now, as is evidenced 
by its many books and sermons (Rev. Joseph Cook’s in Boston will occur to 
the mind) put forth from day to day. (On the relation of the sceptical and 
dogmatic phases to the speculative we may refer toJ.S. P., Vol. X., pp. 226- 
231). 
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